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Until now. WTEV has been running movies on a ee* ends only Irom 
Friday through Sunday. According/; . our purchases i<jve osen restricted 
to the best small packages available When «e recently decided 
to expand our evening leature film schedule across the-bmrd. we began to 
evaluate all available feature packages m term so' Quantity and Qua «.'> 

The 215 Universal Post 50's in Seven Arts" new Volume 9 
(Parts 1.2.3. and 4; proved to be an over a I outstanding va'ue 
in terms of potential rating pon er and sponsor appeal fot t V 
Providence Market. In fact, we might add. our comprehensive resea'C' 
of each title, star value and bet o" ce performance shewed Volume 0 ' 
the best balanced large feature package e. er re eased lor 'c e* 

Thanks to these Seven Arts 'films o' the 50 s wen a *i3ve f K 

PROGRAMMING STREt C 
FOR A BRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL FUT i 

in the leature business ' 



"Seasoned to Please!" 




Beverly I pAwumr I MOVIE I The 
Hillbillies I RAWHIDE | S p ECTACUlAR | Defcnders 



THE 
SAINT 




Mobile-Pensacola 
Channel 5 



Represented by H-R Television, Inc. J 
@ or ***i^> 

Call C, P. Persons Jr., General Manager 1 



Men Get Commerce Nod on Report 



Stelf regulation record saluted; committee calls for 
more information to business, public and schools 



Wa^liliijitpn — Advertising ac- 
complishments in the tic M of sell 
regulation have been compiled in a 
report put out with the blessing of 
the Commerce Department. The re- 
I port on "Self Regulation in Advcrtis- 
' ing" is the work of a specially ap- 
pointed advertising advisory commit- 
tee, under chairmanship of Peter W. 
Allport, president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, and a roster 
of top-level advertising and media 
executives. 

The committee has compiled case 
hSMories of the ethical approach 
, taken by individual advertisers and 
individual companies, by industry 
groups, by advertising trade associa- 
tions and by advertising media. The 
I nfporl is more of an examination 
I than a judgment, says Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges, and is 
ft»t an official view of his depart- 
ment. However, he recommends it 
as a guideline handbook for "those 
people and those industries who wish 
to see the self regulation of advertis- 
ing reinforced and expanded." 

The committee recommends more 
spotlight on the scope and achieve- 
ments of advertising's self regulation. 



I he Rx program would include (I ) 
an information program for business, 
(2) an education program for the pub- 
lic, (3) a special program directed at 
schools and colleges and (4) a con- 
tinuing reappraisal of business prac- 
tices to discover more areas where 
self regulation seems called for. 

The report emphasizes the close 
relationship between the American 
economy of private competitive enter- 
prise and advertising, which is its 
"active voice and energetic servant." 
The committee feels that the best hope 
for the future of the system is more 
self regulation. But the report is not 
intended to be "a special pleading . . . 
in favor of total self regulation at the 
expense of any type of government 
control." Its broader focus is on 
"business ethics in contemporary life, 
and the assumption of personal ethical 
responsibilities by vigorously com- 
peting private business men." 

Committee membership included: 
John Crichton, AAAA president; Lc- 
Roy Collins, NAB president; Charles 
W. Collier, vice president of the Ad- 
vertising Association of the West, and 
Mark Cooper, Advertising Federation 
of America president. 



ill Hearing on Tv Violence Conjectural 

JJ> subcommittee would like reyisitation with network presidents 
td learn what has, hasn't been done re tv's effect on delinquency 



Washington — Sen. Thos. J. Dodd 
lP>, Conn), chairman of the special 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 
w.KUld like to hear network heads 
discuss what they have or have not 
done to take the S&V (sex and vio- 
lence) out of television since their 
bst meeting with the Senator — but 
tsmative June IS- 19 dates are very 
sftaky. 

The Senator's office says commit- 
tee would like a "revisitation" with 
networks on the subject of tv's effect 
on juvenile delinquency in the two 
veafs since the last go-round. But de- 
bate on the Civil Rights bill now 
going on in the Senate will be the 
deciding factor in timing. 

The committee staff has consist- 
ently held that trade expectations 
were exaggerated and that there 



would he no hearings for a good 



v\hile to come. However, networks 
let it be known that their presidents 
had been invited to appear — and 
Senator Dodd's own office obligingly 
confirmed the intent to hold hear- 
ings. 

The committee staff also wonder* 
what ever happened to the promised 
scientific study to be made of any 
possible connections between v iolence 
on TV and juvenile crime. Study was 
reportedly to have been made by a 
panel of representatives of networks 
and universities, with an assist from 
psvchologists and media specialists 
— all under supervision of HFW 
Staff says nothing was ever heard 
from it. 

report e\er came out of the 
Jmenile Delinquency committee, 
either, on its hearings of two vears 
back. 



NBC's Kinter Marks 
20 Years in Broadcast 

New \ ork — A broadcast 
milestone for Robert 1 Kin- 
ter. president of NUC , as he 
celebrates his 20th >ear in the 
business J line 15. 

Alter a stint with the New 
\. (ikk Hi km i> I Kim m in 
Washington, Kinter joined ABC 
m l'M4 as vice president. He 
later became president, and on 
Januar) I, 1957, made the 
nunc to NIK . He was elected 
president on July I 1 , 1958. 



Piggyback Screening 
Results Released 



Washington — The NAB has just 
released its list of commercials 
screened between January and April 
to determine which arc piggyback and 
which are integrated. The list, which 
will appear in the June TV Code 
Nlws. shows that 42 of the 77 com- 
mercials studied were piggyback, while 
35 were integrated. In many in- 
stances, companies have commercial 
tailing into both categories, with simi- 
lar products being advertised. 

A case in point is Franco-Ameri- 
can. 1 he company advertised mush- 
room gravy and its gravy line in an 
integrated commercial — at the same 
time advertising mushroom gravy and 
chicken giblet gravy as a piggyback. 
In the latter, there w as apparently no 
attempt to tie the similar products to- 
gether. 

Integrated commercials screened 
include: American Home Products. 1 
commercial; Colorforms, I : Foremost 
Dairies. I ; Franco- American, 3; 
Green Giant, 4; Kellogg, 5; Kenner, 
4. Mattel, 2; Morion's, 4, Pillsbury. 
3; Proctor & Gamble, I; Schlitz, I; 
A. L. Sialey, 1; Tussy, I; Union Car- 
bide. 2; Wham-O, 1. 

Piggybacks: Bissell, 2 commercials; 
Bnllo. 2; Campbell Soup, 3; Coiy. I , 
Dr. Scholl's. 1; du Pom. 6; Max Fac- 
tor, 4; Foremost Dairies. 1; Franco- 
American, 1; General Mills. 5; Inter- 
national latex, 2; International Salt. 
I ; Johnson i.v Johnson, I . Lever Bros . 
I; M&M Candies, 2; Noxzcma. 5, 
Pillsburv. 1; A. l\ Slalev, 1; Wh le- 
hall Labs, 2. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ABC Radio Launches Research 
On Commercial Effectiveness 

Two-phase study by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., aims to provide 
advertisers and agencies with new information on best use of medium 



New York — Radio as an advertis- 
ing medium will come under the re- 
search microscope in an ABC-spon- 
sored study which will try to answer 
the question, "How can radio be used 
most effectively?" 

The study, aimed at finding radio's 
proper place in the advertising sun, 
will be conducted by Daniel Yankelo- 
vieh, independent marketing research 
firm, and will be carried out in two 
phases — first in the laboratory, 
then in the field. 

Phase One will determine the 
actual components of a commercial, 
what makes it tick. Cases in point 
cited are the Julie London radio- 
only spots and Homer and Jethro, 
both extremely successful for their 
respective advertisers. 

"At the end of Phase One," Robert 
R. Pauley, president of the ABC ra- 
dio network, declared, "the radio in- 
dustry and its advertisers should be 
better aware of what makes a good 
commercial and which ones arc mov- 
ing products." 

In Phase Two the research team 
will leave the experimental labora- 
tory and take to the field with the 
results of the initial study to deter- 
mine what kind of commercials are 



effective — where, when and to 
whom. 

The cooperation of advertising 
agencies will be needed in step two 
to provide a wide variety of com- 
mercials for testing, the research 
firm said. The samplings taken in 
the field will be on a random basis 
and their results will be reported 
sequentially. 

Possible drawback here might be 
that in covering a cross-section of the 
best radio commercial product, some 
of the newer and more experimental 
approaches could be left out. 

Although ABC-sponsored, the re- 
sults are expected to be of value 
to the entire radio industry if it can 
find out what elements of entertain- 
ment, communication and public 
persuasion radio actually possesses as 
opposed to other media, isolate those 
elements and put them to work for 
the industry. 

ABC's president pointed out that 
"it is radio's responsibility to provide 
advertisers with as much accurate 
information about our industry as we 
can. The appointment of the Yankelo- 
vich organization represents a pio- 
neering effort in the area of radio 
commercial analysis," 



NC&K Hits $70 Million in Billings, 
Opens Agency Office in Madrid 



New York — Norman Craig & 
Kummel, Inc., hit the $70 million 
mark in worldwide billing. In re- 
leasing the figure, the agency also an- 
nounced the acquisition of all Col- 
gate-Palmolive advertising for Spain 
and the opening of a full-service 
agency in Madrid. 

The move is part of a continuing 
series of acquisitions and partner- 
ship ventures in NC&K's three-year- 
old plan for complete coverage of the 
European market. Billings in Europe 
now total $20 million, making the 
agency network among the largest 
operating there, the firm states. 

In commenting on the new Span- 
ish office, a spokesman pointed out 



that the very first person hired was 
a radio-tv producer, and that, while 
figures are not available, the com- 
pany encourages its overseas people 
to use radio and tv wherever possible. 
In the U. S., 70 percent of NC&K's 
billings arc in broadcast. 

In addition, it was pointed out 
that the carefully controlled expan- 
sion of the agency on the continent 
is moving forward at a pace dictated 
b\ the ability of the agency and its 
partners in Europe to "acquire and 
train qualified personnel capable of 
representing [its] style of marketing 
and emphatic advertising without put- 
ting a strain on [its] basic operations 
in New York." 



When Father Calk, 
Moppets Respond 

New York — Father is bos I 
the home, and it's the male "falter! 
voice on tv commercials aimed m 
children that gets the best result; 
argues Melvin Helitzer, preBidtttt c 
Helitzer, Waring & Wayne, lalT 
Speaking at the first annual *Ac 
vcrtising for Children" cxmfereweJ 
Helitzer said the difference in th 
voice of the narrator of a moppet 
slanted commercial can affect th 
results as much as 25 percent, aic 
ing that children will read morj 
positively to the "father" voice tha 
they will to those of either a. w<| 
man's "mother" voice or those e] 
other children. 

Reasons for this, according to th 
agency's, research findings: whatevf 
Mother thinks, Father's voice is sti | 
the final authority in the home; 
male voice in a. sales message is fjffStj 
noticed because female Voices |frtj 
dominate a child's home and, schWI 
life and the male announcer is ger 
erally more aTticulate. 



LA Ad Exec Raps 
Calls for Appeals Board 

Kew York: — Unhappy with 
"censorship," Jack Roberts, eSeclJ 
tive vice president and creative d'ir 
tor for Carson/Roberts, declared th; 
advertising needs a creative appea 
board, as a eounler-weight against If 
NAB code hoard which '"deei&'f 
the rules for tv commercials. 

*Of course, we need a code an 
guidelines for radio and televi 
commercial advertisingi" Roberts m 
mined, "and the Codecs original fi 
tent (to protect the viewer) is a neee 
sary self-policing service." 

The ad, executive added, 
ever, who is going to protect tl 
viewer from the massive tne&M 
that will certainly result from c 
eessive regulation, formula procidti 
and unenlightened judgment?" 

Speaking at the New York Cera 
munications Conference, Roberts 
that what is needed is a Creative 
peals board which would be compos* 
of a "group of professionals who ecu 
render a proper evaluation on tl i 
inevitable conflict between re,gutefie| 
and innovation." 

Contacted, NAB had no qtS^ 
comment on Roberts' remarks,. It 
understood that difficulties have ris< 
in recent months between the NA| 
and Carson / Roberts. 




When you buy WMAL-TVs Straw Hat Plan in '64, you not only get WMAL-TV's 
BIG audience all summer long, but important additional audience exposure 
at NO ADDITIONAL COST. This year's Straw Hat Plan (June 1 to August 31) 
is the most generous we've ever offered, gives clients a sizable bonus for every 
dollar spent. 



HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: 



IF YOU SPEND 
PER WEEK 



I 300-599 
600-899 
900-1199 
1200-1499 
1&00-& Over 



YOU GET IN ADDITION 

ID'S 20's and/or 60's 
Day or Night Day or Night 

3 1 



4 
7 

10 

13 
16 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



5 
6 
7 



2 
3 
4 
5 



The number of bonus spots allowed an advertiser will be determined by the 
weekly dollar volume of any single product scheduled on the air between 
June 1 and August 31. All bonus spots are fixed with the exception of those 
in preemptible areas. Contact your WMAL-TV Salesman or Harrington, Righter 
& Parsons, Inc. 

/"l I — ^~\T j^fe EvcningStar Urouilcasting ("omp.iru . 
WlUUl'tV WASHINGTON. D C. 

Affiliated with V.'MAL and WMAL-FM. Washington. D. C; WSVATV and WSVA. Harrisonburg. Va 
Represented by; HARRISGTOS. RIG 11 1 1 R t £ I'ARSOXS. Inc. 
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27 Bucking the summer tv selling trend 

Canadian station refuses to devaluate the summer minute; spon- 
sors "eat" reruns, CJOII-TV pays tab for new programs 

30 Cotton Council uses tv in textile battle 

Network spot backs 25 local department stores using tv to pro- 
mote cotton on fashion shows; Council foots bill 

34 Specialists on commercials mean cost increases for 
advertisers 

Increasing sophistication hy viewers forces advertisers to spend 
more to get unusual and effective commercials 

AGENCIES 

39 Easy profit answers to hard food questions 

Wearing two hats in the world of food advertising and selling, 
John Kluge sees better ways to do it 

TIME/BUYING & SELLING 

42 Whose representative is the station rep? 

A never-ending concern to improve the spot schedule obligates 
both agency and rep to act in the best interests of the sponsor, 
says B&B media director 

TV MEDIA 

44 Skippy tests 10-second spots 

Leader in peanut butter field tries IDs in local test to complement 
network schedule on "The Flintstones" employs cartoons and 
humor 

SYNDICATION & SERVICES 

46 Slapstick series is a syndication 'sleeper' 

A few Madison Avenue admen would get a real jolt if they knew 
what was being unreeled in several local feature shows — but 
it's in their interest not to 
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What makes a great salesman? 



On a hot July afternoon in 1S31. a 
22-year-old Virginia farmer gave the 
first public demonstration of a me- 
chanical reaper that harvested grain 
four times as fast as a man with a 
cradle and scythe. This young farmer- 
inventor was Cyrus Hall MeConnick 
. . . his crude reaj>er was the begin- 
ning of a billion-dollar agricultural 
implement industry. Yet , McCor- 
mick's talent for sales, advertising 
and marketing proved even greater 
than his inventive genius. 



In the early ISoO's, McCormick be- 
came the first major manufacturer 
to introduce consumer credit: a 
farmer could buy a $125 McCormick 
reaper for $35 clown at harvest time, 
the balance due December 1 . He 
became the first American manu- 
facturer to guarantee absolute sat- 
isfaction or return of purchase price. 
McCormick was one of the first 
advertisers to use testimonials. And 
he was one of the first direct-mail 
advertisers. 



Cyrus McCormick was an innovator 
who benefited mankind. The Storer 
stations are innovators, too. with a 
long list of "firsts" to their credit. 
Public-interest broadcasts, vital edi- 
torials, and programming ke> ed to 
local interests not only make them 
highly respected members of their 
communities — but turn more lis- 
teners and viewers into buyers. In 
Los Angeles, Storer's great sales- 
man is KC»IiS. an imjxjrtant .station 
in an important market. 



STORER 
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Gef me Joe Floyd, 
Evans Nord, H-R, 
ANYONE! 

He wants KKLO-l.AND TV. 

He wants it right now! And there's a 
reason for his rush! Somebody just put 
the new ARB figures on his desk. 

ARB's Audience Summaries tell a 
story that's worth a bundle to the adver- 
tiser. They reveal how KFI O-LAND 
I V. by completely enveloping the Sioux 
I-alK-98 County Market, puts in your 
lap more tv homes than you could pos- 
sibly amass with a single television fa- 
cility in any of these other mid western 
markets. 

K HI. O-LAND TV delivers 35.3% 
more tv homes than the highest rated 
station in Des Moines. 

KM O-LAND TV delivers 1 8.3% 
more tv homes than the highest rated 
station in Duluth-Superior. 

KILO-LAND TV delivers 23.1% 
more tv homes than the highest rated 
station in Omaha. 

Sioux Falls has been elevated to the 
lop tier of the nation's tv markets by 
KI LO-LAND I \"s three transmitters, 
operating as one station. Your one film 
or live commercial whips out from 
Kl I O-I V Sioux halls to all 98 counties. 
Onlv kl I O-I AND I V matches \our 
advertising to the market's actual full 
distribution flow. 

And no other station or group of 
stations can! 

Source: ARB Audience Summaries. 
March M 9 a.m. to midnight, 7 
days. Submitted as estimates, not 
exact measurements. 

5-STATE TELEVISION 



Travel is broadening 




.(httf oo wcli rf ) 
JOE F10Y9. PmMtat 
i Mart, Citartive Vtee- Pres. * St 
Larry •mtum, Vict'#ns. 
fteprtSMtetf natlMally try H-t 
in Mimeapeiis kjr Wayne Iwal 



General Offices: Sioux Falls, S.D. 
A MIDCO STATION 



■ Ever try to go to California by way of Florida — if you start 
from New York? 

It's easy if you work for Sponsor. 

My current trip, just completed, took in Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Atlanta, Tampa. Oklahoma City, Beaumont, Los Angeles, Omaha 
and Lansing. Trace that on your map and you'll note why some rf 
the airlines are making money. This week I'm at the NAB Board 
meeting in Washington. 

Somebody said that broadcasters are the travelingest bunch In 
American business. That's easy to believe when you consider that a 
few thousand station men are constantly flying to New York, Chicago,, 
Detroit, Dallas, San Francisco and other dens of the fimebuyer in 
search of national spot. And a heavy complement of broadcast service 
salesmen representing everything from syndicated tv programs to radio 
equipment is calling on stations all over the globe. 

I'm for more airline advertising on tv and radio stations. They 
deserve it. I 

Besides helping out Eastern and United, T like to travel for other 
reasons. When you sec a station man in New York he doesn't spout: 
ideas and questions as he does across his desk at home. On Jvladison 
Avenue his thoughts seem to gravitate elsewhere. 

1 came home from my two-week travels with a notebook: full of 
comments and questions. To wit: 

From a station manager: How do the networks shape up, in your 
opinion, next fall? 

From an agency account executive: Why can't the stations cutback 
on their promos? Maybe there wouldn't be so much talk about clutter 
if they did. There seems to be a station compulsion to fill every 
possible opening with a station pitch. 

From an agency tv/ radio director: We're interested in your com- 
puter articles. Will the media directors and media supervisors who 
know stations pave the way for computer buying or is a new class of 
media experts in the making? 

From a station manager: You ought to do a profile on Milton 
Shapp, head of Jerrold. He'd make a fascinating study with respect 
to the growth and future of CATV. 

From a promotion manager: You wrote in your column that every 
station that has a promotion manager ought to have a research manager. 
Can he be one and the same person? 

From an ad manager: How soon do you think UHF will be a 
buyable medium in most markets? 

From a station malinger: J. Walter Thompson is requesting, staftfp" 
carrying cigaret advertising for their client not to schedule announce- 
ments adjacent to a juvenile audience. What is the criterion for ''juvenile: 
audience" and who is the judge? Besides,, doesn't the agency pick the 
location in the first place? 

As I said, travel is broadening. 
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What in New York 
produces rats, disease, 
delin(iuency,(lriig' addiction, 
hunger, and despair? 




Poverty. 



And V/ NBC-TV recently brought 
homo its consequences and costs 
in a conscience-stirring S| ecial 
program. Poverty Is People. 

The program did not merely 
describe the probem; it v'vidly 
showed what poverty does to the 
men, women and children in th's 
country who are its victims. 

Poverty Is People focused its 
cameras on a section of New York 
called "The Triangle," a neighbor- 
hood of 10,000 people bounded by 
East 125th Street, Park Avenue 



and the Harlem River. As NBC 
News correspondent Edw'n New- 
man said in the program, 'The 
v.onder is not that there is despair 
in The Triangle' and in those places 
like it — the wonder is that there's 
any hope at all." 

A reviewer sa d, " Poser t/ is 
People conveyed (the facts) in a 
journal's* c style that d d not at 
all gloss over the ugl ness of the 
situation. The v ewer felt... that 
this was the b Iter truth " 

Through such programs as th's 



WNBC-TV s award v. nn ng series 
Ne.; Y rk Illustrated, u '-s a I t ° 
re our of to » v on ro o r t t 
br n .% hat may so t m s b " t ^ 
b tt r truth" to the peop e o' t e 
commun'ty .\e serve. V.e regard 
th's as one of the most important 
respons b ' es o' a te ev s on sta- 
t on n a democra' c soc'ety. 

NEW YORK S COUMUMTY-MINOEO STATION' 

WNBC-TV Ql 

OWIMED 
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THE 

SELLING 
GAME 



1 1- i in ki: is any 1 1 1 1 n ( i the seller 
seems to have learned in the broad- 
cast advertising business, it's that 
if there is a "game" in the air- 
advertising league at all, it's being 
played in the buyers' ballpark. 

Perhaps it's the hitter's incessant 
probing of past performance, the 
constant exercise of new methods 
and the tireless practice of fresh 
techniques in the placement of ad- 
vertising dollars that have given 
the advertiser and his agency the 
advantage of making a lot of — 
as well as interpreting all of — the 
rules. 

But in place of the "game" 
we're finding a science to whieh 
more sellers of broadcast time are 
becoming dedicated day by day. 

Over the past six weeks the 
pages of Sponsor have carried 
more evidence of it than ever be- 
fore. Station after station, .group 
after group, as well as the net- 
works, have come into the market- 
place with information that details 
the shape, size and chemistry of 
the consumer. It's a grass-roots 
start for what must eventually be- 
come a national portrait of the 
American broadcast advertising 
market. The studies and informa- 
tion now being made available de- 
lineate the whole of a local or 
regional area, and the individual 
sell is only a part of it. 

What we are witnessing is the 
development of the computer fod- 
der so necessary to the growth of 
broadcast media and the economic 
soundness of its future. 

The Crosley, Group VV, NBC 
and CBS studies arc only a part 
of what is crossing our editorial 
desks. There's much more on the 
way to Sponsor's pages that will 
provide precision instruments for 
our readers. 
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LETTERS 

Through Other Eyes 

I have just finished reading the 
feature s'ory on Westinghouse in 
your May 18 issue. 

It is always interesting and often 
helpful to observe our activities 
through the eyes of someone out- 
side our company. 

My compliments to you and your 
staff for an exceptionally fine job 
of reporting. 

Naturally, 1 am particularly 
proud that you selected Westing- 
house for your story. 

D. C. BURNHAM 

/'resident 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

. . . And More 

... it means a great deal to 
Westinghouse to have its advertis- 
ing efforts reeognized in the splen- 
did way that you handled the 
story of our television program. 

I know this took a lot of work 
on your part. And I know, too. 
that it was quite unusual for 
Sponsor to cover one company 
in the depth that you did. 

J. Emmet Judge 

Vice President 
Westinghouse Electric Carp. 

• We certainly were all thrilled 
with the wonderful series of arti- 
cles about Westinghouse that ran 
in Sponsor (May 18). 

Needless to say our entire or- 
ganization has seen the article, and 
are excited about it. 

We are all pleased at this rec- 
ognition from sueh a fine maga- 
zine. 

Roc.fr H. Hoi in 

Director 

Marketing Communications 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

• With the exception of my pic- 
ture — that war. a swell issue 
(May 18). 

As a reader of Sponsor, I would 
be interested in more in-depth 
pieces like the Westinghouse 
piece. 

William W. Mui.vf.y 

Senior I 'ice President 
McCann-Erickson 

Sales Higher than Report 

I was going through Sponsor. 
June 1 issue, from cover to eover. 
as usual, when 1 came to pages 
46, 47, 48 and 49. These were 
particularly interesting because I 



am manager of Diveo-Waync's 
West Coast News Bureau., Divco- 
Wayne Industries is the workfs 
largest manufacturer of mobile 
homes, with 1 1 plants in the U.S. 
and Canada, and more building.. 

On page 49 you state: "Last 
year 128,000 people lived in nte 
bile homes and there Were $26 
million in sales in the U.S." 

Actually, in 1963 there were; 
128,000 units sold, and sales for 
1964 should approximate 150,000 
units. Almost 5,000,000 persons 
live in mobile homes, and 126 
million is, only a fraction of Diyeo- 
Wayne's sales in any given year. 

The industry as a whole is well 
over the $750,000,000 mark and, 
reaching for a billion in sajfs, 
if it will not hit that figure in 
1965. At current rates one in 
every six new single unit non- 
farm buildings sold is a mobile 
home, and Diveo-Wayne along 
builds better than one in every 
100 sueh units, or one in every 
ten mobile homes built. 

1 hope you will find space to 
correct this statistical injustice to 
a great industry. And thanks for 
articles sueh as this. 

Jack Kneass 

Jack Kneass A dvertising-Publicitji 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Sponsor, Wrong Agency 

Re: "Alcoa Enters Battle of 
Bottles vs. Cans (Sponsor, Jun§ 
1) and "... Alcoa, via Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, is prepared ... I 

Whoops! 

The agency in the marketing 
program reviewed is Ketehum. 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

KM&G-preparod Easy-Opening 
Beer Can Promotion includes; 14 
spots on NBC-TV "Huntley- 
Brinkley Report:" 100 radio spots 
on eaeh of 210 CBS stations^ 70 
radio spots on eaeh of 296 ABC 
stations: 140 radio spots on. eadh 
of 28 stations in lop market areas: 
full page ad in NL and AL base- 
ball programs (covering 1 .377 
games); full page ad in NL and! 
AI foptball programs (147 games): 
16 ads in 8 business publications. 

The program was detailed in a 
beer stein mailing (copy attached') 
to brewers. We're sort of proud 5 
of the mailer and program and* 
thought: you would want to know. 

James F. Wolfe. 1* 

A ccount Executive 

Public Relations Department 

Ketchttm, MacLeod & Grove, tm. 
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How did 
little Tommy Rohlfmg 
make his debut on 
Philadelphia television? 




Naturally. 
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ONS JR WEEK 



Networks, AP in Close Harmony on Election Pool 



Formation of Network Election Service 

means simultaneous vote tally on 

ABC. CBS, NBC, plus end to viewer confusion 



Nov York — Against a back- 
drop of uncommon cooperation, the 
three major networks have put an 
end to election night coverage du- 
plication and confusion with for- 
mation of the Network Election 
Service aimed at pooling all results, 
with each network retaining its 
right of analysis. 

A team of about 100,000 will be 
in the field gathering returns for 
the new service which will also 
have the cooperation of the Associ- 
ated Press. United Press Interna- 
tional is also expected to give its 
nod to pooled coverage. 

Bulk of the cost of the pool, 
SI. 600,000, will be carried by the 
networks. AP's share will be ap- 
proximately S 1 60.000, but the en- 
trance of UPI could alter the 
amount each of the participants will 
bear. 

What will pooled coverage mean 
to advertiser, broadcaster, viewer? 

• Advertiser. Undoubtedly no 
rate reduction, but it could mean 
a more consistent audience — less 
prone to check the tabulation on 
the other channel. Cost of election 
coverage package is generally below 
break-even point. Any reduction in 
coverage cost would probably be 
ploughed back into the over-all op- 
eration. Rather than "fustest with 
l he mostest," future advertisers can 
buy on basis of personalities in- 
volved, die species electronic prog- 
nosticator and the image of the net- 
work of his choice. 

• Broadcaster. He still has his 
problems — samplings, analysis, 
etc., but cost will probably be 
lower, if not astronomically so. Net- 
work sources have denied reports 
of possible savings in the "mil- 
lions." By eliminating the competi- 
tive factor in coverage, he will be 
able to deploy some of his forces 
in odicr areas, concentrate his pro- 
motion effort and buildup on his 
men and machines rather than on 



the statistical merry-go-round of re- 
turns. 

• Viewer. Apparently would 
have everything to gain — except 
for the extreme partisan who chan- 
nel-hops to find returns favorable 
to his own candidate. Would be 
able to stay with Huntley, Cronkite, 
Smith, depending upon preference 
and not worry about tabulation on 
other networks. Exception here is 
the emergence of electronic devices 
as a factor in the competition for 
audience. But certainly the basic 
confusion would be eliminated. 

The Network Election Service 
will be administered by a trium- 
\ irate consisting of Arnold Snyder 
of ABC. William Eamcs of CBS 
and Frank Jordan of NBC. The 
AP will participate as a non-voting 
member, as would UPI if it decides 
to join. 

Fifty-one statewide headquar- 
ters will be established for coverage, 
with each of the networks collecting 



returns in 1 1 or 12 states and the 
AP in 16. Again, UPFs participa- 
tion would alter the setup some- 
what. 

Returns will be reported simul- 
taneously to each of the networks, 
on a state-by-state basis in their 
studios on election night. In addi- 
tion, state-wide totals will be re- 
layed to a single tabulating center 
in New York which will be respon- 
sible for the running national tabu- 
lation on presidential returns. The 
center will, then transmit its totals 
to each network so tbat the same 
figures will be available simultane- 
ously. 

Commenting on the pooled cov- 
erage, the three network news 
chiefs, Elmer Lower of ABC, Fred 
W. Friendly of CBS and William 
R. McAndrew of NBC. and Wes 
Gallagher of AP, declared: 

"The creation of Network Elec- 
tion Service, is, we believe, a great 
step forward in the gathering and 
dissemination of news. The Aroeri' 
can voter and the public at largg 
will be the beneficiaries of faster 
and more comfortable returns from 
the new system." 



CBS-TV Denies One-Sided Sale of Political Time 



New York — In an indirect 
rebuttal to a report in a show 
business publication, CBS-TV 
has announced the purchase of 
network time by both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties 
— ten five-minute political 
broadcasts for each party on the 
network. 

The original report indicated 
that the deal had only been made 
with the Democratic Party be- 
cause of the "close personal rela- 
tionship" between CBS chief 
Frank Stanton and President 
Lyndon B. J oh nson. Network 
sources deny the personal inter- 
vention, pointing out that the 
"practice of making five minutes 



available at the end of programs 
for political purchases was estab- 
lished by all three networks in 
1956" and that William Fagan, 
manager of CBS-TV network 
sales, had actually received an 
order from the Republican Party 
before the Democrats had se- 
lected their advertising agency. 
Later, after negotiation with the 
Democratic Party's agency, i 
similar arrangement was made. 
Both orders.^ for identical time 
periods, were accepted simultan- 
eously'. "Dr. Stanton was in no 
way involved. He did not know? 
of it until after the orders ted 
been accepted," a network clari- 
fication memo said. 



Washington, D.C. 
is a singular town; 
it leads 
a double life. 




And so do we. 



Events, words and ideas from the 
nation's Capital affect almost three 
billion people on earth (and pos- 
sibly beyond). But WRC-TV never 
forgets there's another Washing- 
ton, D.C, one that is home town to 
five million people living in this 
area. And we serve these five mil- 
lion in a personal way. 

Reprieve's recent half-hour spe- 
cial of ours, got very personal in- 
deed. It was about heart attacks, 
and its message to past and poten- 
tial victims was simple but urgent: 



"Don't be afraid, don't give up after 
a heart attack!" General Dwight D. 
Eisenhov.er isn't seen on television 
very often; he apparently thought 
this message important enough to 
warrant an appearance on Re- 
prieve, during wh'ch he candidly 
d'scussed his own illness. 

The Washington Post sa d, "Re- 
prieve is an important program, 
one that will be useful for many 
years." We like to th'nk that most 
of our programs are important, but 
"useful" is the key word here 



Recognizing the city's global 
character. WRC-TV fu ly covers the 
momentous happenings at The 
White House. State Department 
and Pentagon. But v.e kno.v, too, 
that the greater Washington area is 
also a local ccmmun'ty, and that 
those who I've here view us as the 
commun'ty-minded stat on 

WASHINGTON'S COMMUNITY-MINDED STATION 

WRC-TV 
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SO T ' #EEK 



Meyner Gets Nod as Cigaret Code Czar 



Appointment hinges on Justice Department 
clearance; NAB's Bell praises choice 



New York - - A new role opens 
for former New Jersey Governor 
Robert B. Meyner with the an- 
nouncement of his selection as Ad- 
ministrator of the Cigaret Adver- 
tising Code with "complete and 
final authority to determine whe- 
ther cigaret advertising complies 
with the standards of this code 
and to enforce this code in all 
other respects." 

Only possible hitch: Justice De- 
partment clearance of the code 
under the antitrust laws. Meyner's 
appointment wil I become effective 
after that clearance. 

Commenting on the Meyner ap- 
pointment, a man who knows a 
ureat deal about industry self-regu- 
lation, Howard Bell, director of 
NAB's Code Authority, declared. 
"I feel confident Governor Meyner 
will prove to be an excellent choice. 
I have known him for years. He is 
competent, courageous and has a 
deep understanding of public 
needs." 

Bell added that NAB will con- 
tinue to administer its own code on 
cigaret advertising, while maintain- 
ing informal liaison with the cigaret 
industry. 

Under terms of the code, no 
advertising may be used unless it 
has been submitted to the adminis- 




Meyner complete and final authority 



trator and given his stamp of ap- 
proval. 

Among other things, the Cigaret 
Advertising Code, first made public 
in late April, prohibits advertising 
that suggests cigaret smoking is 
"essential to social prominence, 
distinction, success or sexual at- 
traction." The code also turns 
thumbs down on testimonials from 
athletes or celebrities who might 
have special appeal to persons un- 
der 21; on cigaret advertising or 
promotion in school, college or 
university publications or on cam- 
pus; and on tv or radio shows or 
in publications directed primarily 
to persons under 2 1 . 

Further, the code limits state- 
ments concerning health unless the 
administrator decides the statement 



New York — Praise for the 
cigaret industry's new code, but 
condemnation for its "misleading" 
advertising, and a suggestion that 
perhaps less ad dollars should be 
spent by cigaret manufacturers, 
were voiced by Dr. Luther L. 
Terry, U. S. Surgeon General. 

Keynoting the two-day National 
Conference on Cigaret Smoking 
and Youth, called by the American 
Cancer Society, Dr. Terry ex- 
pressed his "highest praise" for the 
cigaret code, stating his hope that 
"it will be enforced as written . . . 
We are grateful for any assistance 
in this area," he continued, but 
when later queried by Sponsor, he 
suggested that he was not certain 
that the code "went far enough . . . 
However. 1 have no specific re- 
commendations on this point." he 
added. 

Dr. Ferry also sounded an omi- 
nous note when he told Sponsor 



is "significant in terms of health 
and is based on adequate,, relevant 
and valid scientific data." 

In accepting the appointment, 
Meyner declared that he believed 
"it is better for the industry to 
regulate itself, and the cigaret com- 
panies are attempting to do this:. 
They have asked me to serve as 
an impartial, objective administra- 
tor of a strict code regulating all 
advertising in the industry." 

Announcement of the former 
New Jersey governor's selection was 
made on behalf; of the nation's 
cigaret manufacturing companies, 
including The American Tobacco 
Co., Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Larus & Brother Co. Inc., 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., P. 
Lorillard Co., Philip Morris Inc., 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Stephano Brothers, Inc., and United 
States Tobacco Co. 



that "it would be helpful to us v in 
dissuading people from smoking if 
the cigaret industry spent less 
money in advertising, especially M 
radio and tv. 

Additionally, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral believes that there will be 
no prohibition or ban on smoking, 
but is less sure about possible; 
government curbs on advertising' 
"Your guess is as good as mine,*' 
he said. 

"The youth of this country — 
like the rest of us — arc exposed 
to smokers everywhere," Dr. Terry 
declared in his address, "to hard 
and soft sells for smoking, and to 
a ceaseless reiteration — that al- 
most everybody smokes cigarets" 
He noted afterward that his main 
concern was advertising that "mis- 
led" people into hecoming smok- 
ers sis "the thing M do." He sug- 
gested that here the industry ptjde 

Continued on pose M 



Dr. Terry Lauds Cigaret Code, 
Raps Misleading' Advertising 
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Are our feelings hurt? 



Not at all. When WNBQ's Dateline: 
Chicago revealed the vice and 
crime infesting nearby Gary, "ter- 
rible" was only one of the words 
viewers used to describe what they 
saw. And that was fine v. th us. 
because it meant they might do 
something about the problem. 

Thafs the motive behind th s 
award-winning, weekly, public a* 
fairs program.- holding a m'rror to 
the face of the Chicago area Some- 
times the reflection is good, some- 



times bad; sometimes funny, 
somet mes tragic The program's 
range is v. de as the sp'r t and the 
conscience of the I . ng c ty 

Dateline Ch cago has exp or d 
everything from folk Sing: r to f re 
f ghters. from people m school to 
peop'6 in go.ernment . v. h te.^ r 
interests thp e ght m lion per on 
reserve A Jth ! i ot easy to d 
t rm ne. for t p« p of Ch o 
areproduyco o oltanjnd, t the 
same t me. proud , m d v.es* rn 



Produ ng a co p *■"> o. ra b - 
pub " i ' fa r-> ; n pro"''' m 

r gu f y e ry .-. k a 'r e 
d" undertak g /. r *n 

0 t it 0 i t A r " 

t '.' 3yb tha' >, i :. \ < s 
% n ' you n \ 

' < ■ t nC - 0 
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Obstacles Hurdled, ST V Sets 1 
Firm Target Date for Debut I 

Weaver says company will transmit in LA on July 17, 
in SF on August 14; starts newspaper ad campaign 

San Francisco — Delayed for a 
variety of reasons, Subscription 
Television, Inc., has finally pin- 
pointed its debut dates (sec Friday 
at 5, June 8) and at the same time 
launched the second phase of its 
all-out ad campaign. 

According to Sylvester L. "Pat" 
Weaver, president of STV, the com- 
pany will begin transmitting pro- 
grams to subscribers in Los Angeles 
on July I 7 and in San Francisco on 
August 1 4. The kickoff dates were 
set to coincide with the beginning 
of a scries of baseball games be- 
tween the L.A. Angels and the Chi- 
cago Cubs in Chavez Ravine and 
between the San Francisco Giants 
and Milwaukee Braves at Candle- 
stick Park. 

Roadblocks to STV meeting the 
original July I target date included 
the fierce opposition pay tv has en- 
countered in California, the fact 
that SEC held up stock issuance, 
trouble with the system's hardware 
and a delay until the Public Utili- 
ties Commission approved STV's 
contract with the telephone com- 
pany. Also, a company spokesman 
pointed out that it was necessary 



to post a $600,000 indemnity bond, 
thus tying up STV money. 

The system hopes to have 5000 
initial subscribers in the Los An> 
gclcs area and 4000 to 5000 In 
San Francisco. To meet the origin 
starting date it would have been 
necessary to install 250 systems a 
day in the initial area of L.A., 
which covers three square miles s 
1 1 ,000 people. 

While STV was meeting its prob- 
lems, it was also building a library 
of material, ready for use when tte 
system goes into action. The pay 
tv firm has already successfully 
negotiated for foreign movies, off- 
Broadway plays and baseball 
games. Along this line, it was point- 
ed out that "the price of a program 
will never exceed the price of ad- 
mission to the actual event." 

In discussing STV, a spokesman 
declared that "our greatest sales 
gimmick will be being in business/ 5 
As for the ad campaign, phase 
two of an intensive drive began 
last week with insertions running in 
eight Los Angeles-Santa Monica 
and San Francisco-Oakland news- 
papers. 



Sell to Diversified Audiences, But 
Don't Lose Identity, Says Executive 



"ONSO' WEEK 
Terry Lauds Code . . . 

Continued from page 14 

could go a long way toward rem- 
edying this situation. 

Dr. I erry characterized the cur- 
rent phase of the anti-cigaret drive 
as an "era of action," a long-term 
drive to prevent present and future 
generations of teenagers from be- 
coming smokers, while persuading 
present smokers to give up the ha- 
bit. "It will not be easy," he main- 
tained, citing evidence that many 
who stopped smoking in January 
have since gone back to cigarcts. 

He specified some of the anti- 
smoking actions to be undertaken 
by the federal government. These 
include: a group of surveys to 
analyze the amount and distribu- 
tion of smoking; an evaluation of 
the methods used in clinics for 
smokers who wish to break the 
habit; and the establishment of a 
Public Health Service clearing 
house on smoking and health. 



Soviets Say "Nyet!" 
To WNBC Radio Show 

Now York — NBC and the other 
networks have had more than their 
share of run-ins with Soviet of- 
ficialdom, but this time it's a local 
WNBC radio personality who has 
provoked Russian displeasure. This 
ad. part of a series of cartoon ads 
promoting the Brad Crandall pro- 
gram, so annoyed a Soviet embassy 
official that he chided an NBC cor- 
respondent about it. Format of the 
show itself is controversial, with 
Crandall fielding questions and 
opinions from any listener who 
cares to call him. 




Iloi-line-sliniot line, 
Irl me talk ti> limit Crtnultill.'" 



New York — Citing a pair of 
confirmed broadcast users, Beech- 
Nut and General Electric, as com- 
panies which make a point of es- 
tablishing identity with children 
during formative years. Alan Berni, 
president of a New York marketing 
and industrial design firm, pointed 
out that a good impression early 
in life builds future adult shopping 
patterns. 

But he warned, in commenting on 
an industry study, that advertising 
and promotion channeled to diverse 
audiences can appear "confusing 
and in conflict" unless stabilized by 
an c ver-all corporate i den tin in 
the ad . 



Pointing to Beech-Nut, which 
spent almost $8 million on tv alone 
last year, he said the company enteis 
the lists with baby foods, hits the 
pre-teens with chewing gum. clintSit 
the ladder with adults via Beedir 
Nut coffee. 

"In each case, children beconle 
familiar with these brand names 
during an impressionable age/* 
Berni said. "This builds a deep- 
etched brand acceptance that eft" 
dures for life in many cases." 

However, in making distinctive 
appeals, to different groups, he con- 
tinued, a healthy company nit®, 
maintain its over-all corporate idfiOr 
tity as well. 
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An ancient tradition 

restaged in a 
new-world setting 




as a gift for all Los Angeles. 



A deep and enduring Spanish- 
Mexican trad t on is part of South- 
ern California's heritage. To shov. 
its appreciation of this heritage. 
Los Angeles' KNBC recreated - for 
the second year in a ro.v— the t me- 
less, Christmas Eve pageant, "Las 
Posadas." Broadcast in co or, the 
hour-long program told a three- 
part story: the Fiesta of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe; the search ("Las Po- 
sadas") of Joseph and Mary for 



lodg'ng; and, final y. the Great 
Fiesta that celebrates the end of 
the r arduous ourney 

KNBC used Spanish speak ng 
performers exclus vely n "Las Po 
sadas " But the message requ red 
no trans at on and the react on of 
v e.'.ers and re / e/.ers v. as unan 
mouslyenthus'ast c "Las Po ad 
••.on acc a m 'or ts purpose t 
pageantry, and for the exce ence 
of ts product on The K\'BC co or 



program stands as an exce en' ex 
amp <=» o* com T un ty or ^r'p - 
gramm ng Wha' m re * s 
t a' anc ert tra • o b ' r 

ted b°a * u , b r 1 
em mpa ' 0 
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KNBCH 4 
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ponso wee: 



Tinker Attacks Sameness, Cliches in Advertising 



AFA convention told advertising monotony can be 
avoided by use of modern electronic equipment 



St. Louis — Striking out against 
sameness and cliches in tv ad- 
vertising. Jack Tinker, of Jack 
Tinker & Partners, a division of 
Interpublic, declared at last week's 
AFA convention that the nations 
ultimate danger "is that we shall 
bore each other to death." 

His answer to monotony in tv 
commercials: the use of modern 
scientific tools, such as computers 
and the eye camera, by creative 
people to take the risk out of 
innovation and eliminate impro- 
visation "for the sake of change 
alone." 

Taking the industry to task for 
such cliches as "whiter than 
white," "sunshine white," "wedding 



AFA Adopts All- 
inclusive Ad Code 

St. Louis — It seems as if 
everyone has a code these days, 
and now the AFA's board of 
governors has put its stamp of 
approval on a code for everyone. 
Called the "Advertising Code ot 
American Business," it is aimed 
at all advertising, media, trade 
and industry groups. 

The code covers a wide range 
of areas including truth in adver- 
tising, responsibility, taste and 
decency, disparagement, bait ad- 
vertising, guaranties and war- 
ranties, unprovable claims and 
testimonials. 

In approving the code, AFA 
reserved the right to make minor 
wording changes at a later date, 
as did the Association ot Better 
Business Bureaus earlier this 
month when it also okayed the 
code. 

Like all other codes, it will be 
a matter of voluntary compliance 
and may take a concerted drive 
to insure national acceptance by 
the many groups, businesses and 
organizations it is designed to 
co\er. 



white." he also had a word for 
research as a "compressor of our 
range of innovation." "If our 
friends, the motivational workers, 
for example, discover that romance 
is the current name of the auto- 
mobile, then that word runs through 
the research fraternity like apple- 
sauce through the hired girl. And 
the first thing you know, we may 
have a year of car messages show- 
ing romantically dressed couples 
gazing into gold and purple sun- 
sets across the profiles of the 
latest Double Compound VVhizzer 
Eights!" 

In the special case of tv, it's 
the high cost of innovation that 
creates a serious difficulty, he told 
the ad men, citing the "almost in- 
tolerable problem of presenting a 



new tv idea to a client," In print 
advertising, it's easy to give $ 
"reasonable facsimile of the finifi 
effect in comprehensive form. If 
I have ideas in television, unless 
I want to spend several thousand 
of my own dollars, the best I can 
do is to group them together over 
a few little gray comic strips. Yo* 
say okay. We produce the com- 
mercial. Six weeks later we are if 
the cathedral apse called the client 
viewing room. Sixty seconds later 
you turn to me and say: 'That's 
not what I thought you meant at 
all.' " 



Success, argued Tinker, is 
another reason "we all seem to 
continue to beat the beaten track 
into a rut . . . And success in S 
terribly complicated medium is 
most like religion . . . you don't 
understand it but you're afraid 
not to follow it. 

"Relief, where are vou?" 



Hattwick, Harper Head AFA 



St. Louis — Dr. Melvin S. Hatt- 
wick, director of advertising for 
Continental Oil. Houston, was 
named chairman of the board of 
directors of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

Marion Harper, Jr., chairman 
and president of the Interpublic 
Group, was elected vice chairman, 
following the Federation's annual 
business meeting at the 60th annual 
convention here. 

Hattwick, who succeeds George 
VV. Head, recently retired advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
National Cash Register Co., holds 
a doctorate in psychology from the 
University of Iowa. He has been a 
lecturer on the psychology of ad- 
vertising and selling at Northwest- 
ern University, and was on the staff 
of BBIX) and Needham. I ou is & 
Brorhy. both Chicago. He became 
director of advertising for Con- 
t lental Oil in 1952. 

In other developments at the con- 
vention, Jean Simpson, a v ice pres- 
ident and copv group head at J. 



Walter Thompson, Chicago, iKl 
honored as "Advertising Woman 
of the Year." Prior to joining JWT 
in 1956, where much of her work % 
in food advertising, she had been 
with Sherman K. Ellis, WWk 
Reeves and Leo Burnett, where she 
wrote copy for eight years. Mrs. 
Simpson became a vice president of 
JWT in 1962. 




Jean Simpson . „ . Ad ®Sm*n of tk». TfiW 
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BONANZA STAR LORNE GREENE 

Tells Ad Men What Makes Hit Tv Shows 



St. Louis — Uniqueness, 
courage and preparation arc the 
prime ingredients of a hit tele- 
vision show, Ikmutizei star Lome 
Greene told the A FA convention. 

On uniqueness, he said that 
the "program must he something 
that no one has done in quite 
the way you propose to do it. 
This uniqueness may be found in 
the subject matter, the characters 
or the style in which the program 
is presented." 

Add good stories, excellent 
production values, he continued, 
and you have the elements of 
success. 

On courage, he said, "I can 
understand that most of the ad- 
vertisers who supply most of the 
money for tv 's big-time arc look- 
ing for every possible protection 
that will insu re those dollars 
producing large circulation quick- 
ly and enduringly." But, he 
added, any study of the television 
business indicates that the big 
hits were gambles at their in- 
ception, citing the Show of 
Shows w ith Sid Caesar and I mo- 
gene Coca, and the network 
debut of Martin and Lewis as 
examples. 

Still another kind of courage, 
he said, is the patience to nurse 
a project through to success. 



St. Louis — Humor can be used 
successfully for virtually every type 
of account, but only when it's ap- 
plied correctly." Mel Blanc, man 
of many comic voices and owner of 
his own commercial production 
firm, told A FA members. But. 
he added, "even the finest comedy 
in a commercial might miss its mark 
if the product situation and timing 
are wrong." 

Hitting the various areas in which 
humor is particularly effective. 
Blanc cited the introduction of new- 
products, a move into a new market 
with an established product, the 
promotion of impulse items and 
getting across a "complicated and 
boring sales point." 




Greene . . . uniqueneis, courage 



"Shows with great potential that 
have been short-circuited by 
lack of earl> support arc too 
numerous to mention. It almost 
happened to us on Bonanza." 

Turning to the matter of prep- 
aration, he said that "hurry 
spells doom and most of the 
projects which end up in trouble 
do so because they haven't had 
enough preparation time." 

It seems absurd to start out 
on a tv project requiring more 
than 30 separate stories and per- 
formances with minimal time 
permitted, he said. "And yet, 
that's what happens. So pro- 
ducers are forced to film scripts 
because they are ready, not be- 
cause they are right." 



In introducing a new product, 
he pointed out that humor's ability 
to create rapid interest is "amaz- 
ing." Nothing spreads quicker than 
a new gag. he said, and even though 
"humor in advertising is not pre- 
cisely the same as a gag, it has 
the same effect upon the public." 

"The most common argument 
against humorous radio advertis- 
ing," he declared, "is that humor 
does not wear well. This is an old 
wives' tale that has come true onh 
because of bad humorous adver- 
tising. Sixtv seconds of dull dialogue 
v. ill certain!} get stale in a short 
time, but just the opposite v. ill hap- 
pen with a commercial that con- 
tains real entertainment value." 



McNiven Calls for Studies 
To Insure Ad Profitability 

St. Louis I )oe\ advertising 
pay? I he onh was to tell is 
through experimental studies 
"where advertising is actually varied 
and the effects on sales measured." 
says Dr. Malcolm A McNiven, 
advertising research manager, 11. I. 
du Pont dc Nemours A. Co. And. 
to prose his point, he cites a tv 
case historv the introduction of 
I eflon coated eooku arc in 1963. 

"What uc do." he told the 6(>th 
annual coin ention of the A FA, "is 
use the technique of experimenta- 
tion to isolate the effects of ad- 
vertising by placing \arying 
amounts of advertising in different 
locations and measuring their ef- 
fect on sales." 

In the case of I eflon, the ques- 
tion was raised as to what level 
of advertising would be required to 
move the product in significant 
quantities. "During the fall of 1962 
and the w inter of 1 963," he said, 
"we tested three levels of advertis- 
ing — a zero level, a level that was 
estimated to be adequate and a 
level twice that estimated level." 

Thirteen cities were used for the 
test and the commercials were 
placed on the air to coincide with 
lime that product distribution was 
made to retail outlets. Before and 
after the advertising, telephone sur- 
veys were conducted to determine 
what types of cot) k ware house- 
wives had purchased. 

The results: Cities in which 
medium advertising was attempted 
(five commercials a week) produced 
no more sales than those cities in 
which there was no advertising. On 
the high advertising level (ten com- 
mercials a week), "we noticed a 
significant effect on sales." 

On a percentage basis, m the 
fall test. Teflon accounted for five 
percent of cookw are sales in low 
advertising areas and nine percent 
in high. The figures for w inter 
showed the low at 12 percent, the 
high at 22. 

McNiven's conclusion. " . 
there is no reason for an advertiser 
to sit and wonder w hat his ex- 
penditures are bringing in return 
With the exception of those cases 
w here sales do not follow vv ithin 
a reasonable length of time, the 
profitability of advertising can now 
be established.*' 



Blanc: Commercial Humor Needs Serious Application 
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Ad Manager Must Reverse 
Diminishing Returns' Trend 



Rm\ N. Y. — Picking up where 
he left off a few weeks ago, Clar- 
ence Lid ridge, now marketing con- 
sultant and former executive vice 
president of Campbell Soup, warned 
lust week's ANA Seminar that while 
advertising is getting more and 
more expensive, its influence with 
the consumer is declining. But 
whereas his cry at the May ANA 
Annual Meeting (Sponsor, May 18. 
page 15) was directed conspicuously 
at television's "diminishing returns." 
last week's summation encompassed 
all media. And, in discussing the 
role of the modern advertising man- 
ager. Eld ridge suggested that by 
performing his part in the overall 
marketing scheme, the advertising 
manager has the power to reverse 
this trend. 

The decline of advertising's ef- 
fectiveness has several causes, ac- 
cording to Eldridge. The tremen- 
dous increase in the intensity of 
competition, with resultant efforts 
of manufacturers to improve their 
products, has often left the adman 
with "no significant actual superior- 
ity to exploit," he said. "Advertising 
too frequently seeks to create psy- 
chological superiority — and there- 
by to 'fool the consumer'." But to- 

Bleier Named to New 
ABC-TV Sales Post 

New York — ABC- TV is cent- 
trali/ing daytime management with 
the promotion of Edward B Icier to 
the newly created position of vice 
president in charge of daytime pro- 
graming and sales. 

B Icier joined the company in 
l l J52 and previously was \ ice presi- 
dent and general sales manager for 
the network. He will report to hd 
gar J Sehenek, vice president in 
charge of programing, and James 
11, Duggy, vice president in charge 
of network sales. 

I' resent daytime programing and 
sales organizations and struct u res 
will remain intact, and will report 
to B Icier. 



day's sophisticated consumer has 
become skeptical. To counteract 
these negative factors, "we simply 
try to outshout the other fellow — 
to run enough advertising, to spend 
enough dollars that even if a large 
part of it is wasted, we can still 
achieve a satisfactory sales result." 
This raises the costs of advertising 
while diluting its effectiveness. 

Better, not more, advertising is 
the answer, notes Eldridge. There- 
fore, despite the fact that organiza- 
tional structure in today's multi- 
product companies often positions 
the advertising manager in a sub- 



Milwaukee — A number of top 
agencies and "blue chip" advertis- 
ers arc reportedly ready to par- 
ticipate in the Milwaukee Advertis- 
ing Laboratory which, after several 
\ears of planning, will get off the 
ground this fall. 

If the industry has been some- 
what skeptical about the feasibility 
of the project in the past, it is now 
rallying around the parent Journal 
Co. with full suport. All three Mil- 
waukee commercial tv stations have 
agreed to participate with the Jour- 
nal's WTMJ-TV and the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation is set- 
ting up a consultation committee to 
work with the Laboratory. The 
three-\ear project is based on (1) 
the newspaper's "Matched Mar- 
kets." which divide Milwaukee into 
two equalized circulation complexes 
and whose print advertisers have 
been using for controlled tests, and 

(2) tv commercial "muter" device; 

(3) both coupled with a consumer 
purchase panel diary. (The partiei- 
p. t ; on of This Week magazine and 
Tlk Journal's own Sunday supple- 
ment pro\ ides a form of magazine 
testing ) 



ordinate capacity to product man- 
agers and marketing vice presidents;,; 
the advertising manager's role was 
never more vital. 

Media selection on the basis of 
quantitative factors is another nega- 
tive outgrowth of the current eon> 
plieated marketing situation, El- 
dridge continued. Too often, he 
charged,, "media are chosen without 
sufficient regard for the creative 
strategy. The product story must 
be tailored to the limitations of the? 
medium, rather than vice versa, 

"One of the most important con- 
tributions that today's advertising 
manager can make is to see to ■ 
that these things are placed in 
proper perspective,, that the ques- 
tions are asked and answered aft 
their proper sequence, and th&t 
hunches, subjective preferences ani 
prejudices, and purely statistical 
factors are not permitted to obscure 
or override other equally or more 
important considerations." 



Getting FCC approval of the 
"muter" had been a major cause of 
delay. A produet Of WTMJ-TV% 
engineering department, the mnilf 
will be controlled by electronic sig- 
nals programed on commercial tape 
or manually at the transmitter. The 
set remains "hot" during tuneout of 
sight and sound and instantaneous 
return of the norma' signal is as- 
sured. 

By September, some 1 ,500 
Milwaukee households will hare 
approximately 2,000 muter units 
installed in their tv sets, .respond- 
ing to the individual signals of each 
of the four stations. (The panel will 
be divided into two equal sample 
groups Of 750 households each. 
The boundaries of the two televi- 
sion groups will duplicate those ol 
the newspaper's "Matched Mar- 
kets" areas.) 

G. Maxwell Ulc, formerly Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt senior vice preit- 
dent for marketing and previously 
chairman of the ARF technical 
committee, is technical eonsulfap 
on the Lab, which, it is estimated, 
will cost between $1.2 and $l%f 
million. 



All-Industry Support for Fall Debut 
Of Milwaukee Advertising Laboratory 
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THE WEEK in WASHINGTON 

PRESSTIME REPORT FROM OUR WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 



June 12, 196h 

There have be_n graver iss \ s b f o r> th ..'AB Board of Dir- ct r" '.hart the 
ones it will have to dec id this wt k in '/.'ashing* on -- b t f w hav o> n r, r 
important in trend setting for r .i 1 vision advertising . 

Code Director Howard 3*11 will hav th 'ask of winning acc- tv a.nce , an 1 
possibly of making some modifications, for th- s r. wha" broad lar.giag-, ji' "h^ 
recent anti-clutter an ndm.^nts vot°d by th "od- Rr vi» w Board. 



There will probably be a good d al : off-' h -r- cord discussion of the 
tobacco industry code , how it will wtk , how 1*, will m sh with th- broadcast- 
er code, how tough its administ rator . Rob rt j. !l yn r, will b -- assuming 
the Justice Department relieves th° participants ">f an* itr ..st worries. 'As of 
this column's d«=>adlin last w»»k, th- r ■ 1 d not yet b»= r r. an answ r to the to- 
bacco code request for clearance.; 

Code Director Bell exp-cts - o hav- only a bri^f s'.a' r r.ent to make on ~h c 

elgaret commercial situation . iJAB began surveillance and scr- » ning of ciga- 

ret commercials, under its own cod* amendments, ef fectiv . in F bruary, to car- 
tail glamour appeal to youth. 

Informal liaison is being maintained with tobacco companies and advertis- 
ing agencies . " Th° tobacco industry code may r.ak° our wrk a good a- al as - 
ier , " said 3ell . Detailed \'AB guidelines for \'AB "od sub sc rib rs and ciga- 
ret advertisers wer- h°ld up p- naing d^v lopm- r.' s In *h cigar * manufactar rs ' 
self -regulatory program . 

Published or not, th c guid lines ar b- ing follow d in *h !.'A P 7 d of- 
fice. NAB is far from relinquishing i 4 " <= grip ocj *h s'^uati^n a* far as r he 
tv Code members go, and radio's turn is not far off. 

What is happening is * hat a good d al 1- ss pr -rl arar.c- rat rial c r s 
Into NAB's Code offic sine -h - "ibacc i r d ; s t ry ' s mov- was ar.nounc d . Th 
Companies and * heir adv rtising ag-nci s ar d« t rmin ' r.g wav c * lln :p ad- 
vertising with th cigar^t indus + r" cod- . ~hi c co il d r- 11 v Ilk? „f a good 
part of its task. 



Broadcasters hav- :o foil w Lh \°A~ "oa* r z »ir m -is r.o* nly for ciga- 
ret commercials: ih-.y'r s^ro s~d i ''*ak "ar " to r. * sr. w s raking in oro- 
graming in such a way as to l.ir youthful imitation . 

There could b° differ- nc-s f opinion, * o: th r "a; b cas s of 'h° 
clgaret industry ' s cod, admin: s* ra* or ' s okaying c 1 " - . rcla"* situations which 
the NAB ^ode do^sn ' * appro v . DirSc* or ? 11 sa ,- s *his i c a possibility, but 
thinks it a slim one. 



Bell is verr hop- Til t,ha* th- Board wi^l a:c r* th * r ^ - d P/ vl w B"ard' 
amendments to cut tack ->n * itl . t- as- r and cr il* * Imi . If hitt rv r o a*s. 



tell will win ao ptare- , as h di i in * h r d firing f p lggytaeic c , in spit 



COW tiUED ON SEXT PAGE 
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PRESSTIME REPORT FROM OUR WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 



of hue and cry by some advertisers (still going on) that provisos are unclear 
and too hard on multi-product sponsorship. 

NAB President LeRov Collins , particularly anxious to protect broadcaster 
image of a vital news source, is backing clutter reduction as strongly as he 
backed the other amendments . 

There are grumbles that the Code Review Board's distinction between al - 
lovable" credits for artistic and creative services (as Opposed to technical 
and physical services which count against commercial time limits) are not dis - 
tinct enough . There may need to be more spell out on the criterion that "pro- 
gram content should be confined to those elements which entertain or inform 
the viewer." As it stands, there's room for hair splitting over which titles , 
teasers and credits should be allowed, which restricted , 

Reduction in credits accompanying a final program product could bring a 
howl from talent and craft unions . But Frank Morris, tv Code office in Hol- 
lywood, reports growing liaison with film producers. 

It nay be that cutback in credits for the technical c rafters will be out - 
weighed by the potent mass audience tv pro vides for movies ,. The same could 
hold true for the music makers, who measure their performance royalty money in 
seconds of play — billboard cutbacks would mean cutback in theme time. 

Code Director Bell is unfazed : he starts with a fairly broad premise and, 
invites interpretations . The system has been fairly successful . Success for 
the increasing cutback in tv clutter also seems to be taking step after step. 

He is resigned to the fact that problems involving limits or interpreta- 
tion or amendment of tv advertising status quo are hydra- headed — no sooner 
is one out of the way than a dozen more spring up in its place . 

No such complexities bother Senator Maurine Neuberger in her approach to 
the problem of cigaret advertising on tv . Her way is clear : it's all reach »- 
ing youth . . . this is bad . . . what are you going to do about it ? 

Sh^ welcomes the appointment of ex-aove rnor Robert Mayner as administra- 
tor of the Cigaret Advertising Code, cautions him that "his task would not be 
an easy one . " 

In what amounts to an open letter to the new administrator, Senator Neu -? 
bergrr says the language of the industry ' s proposed code is awfully broad and 
gr nc r ai . .'he quotes t,rade press reports saying that anywhere from zero to 90 
percent of present cigar ..t advertising "could" run afoul of the code (or vice < 
versa) , depending on the administrator. 

Quoting Federal Trade Commission statistics, Senator Neuberger says that 
th >verly Hillbillies is viewed by some 12.0 million children and 6.5 mil- 
lion t < n-agcrs. Ten other cigaret-sponsored shows are listed as heavily pa- 
tronized by the youngsters. 

Her suggestion: "I can think of no grjater test of the good faith of thsj 
industry than the prompt abandonment of cigaret sponsorship for each of these 
programs. " 
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PROBING THE CURRENTS AND UNDERCURRENTS OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 



Piggyback muddle brightens 

I 'ho piggyback continues to be a prime topic 
of agitation and maneuver among the buyers and 
sellers of spot tv. Clearly manifest to leading reps: 
the major users of piggybacks, from Colgate down, 
are determined to maintain about the same vol- 
ume or percentage of piggybacks after the revised 
NAB code goes into effect September I . On the 
other side of the counter there appears to be this 
disposition: to probe more conscientiously for 
ways to accommodate a goodly share of the piggy- 
backs without abridging the intent of the code. 
Particularly in the more desirable marginal time 
segments. Various important stations and reps 
are now inclined to believe they can run a piggy- 
back plus an ID in the 70-second breaks in local 
programing without violating the code. Incident 
that brought the sensitivity of the situation home 
to reps last week: an assertion by Bob Griffing, 
Colgate media coordinator. Noted Griffing: Col- 
gate proposed to spend $30 million in spot tv in 
the coming season. About $15 million will go for 
integrated or piggyback minutes. Of this amount 
two-thirds will probably be straight piggybacks. 
But there's one prospect that spot users will have 
to face up to: the inventory of piggybacks in the 
more desirable time periods will be reduced by 
40 to 50 percent starting in September. Reps sal- 
\ age this hope from the expected squeeze: piggy- 
back advertisers will settle for less efficient local 
time periods. 



Spot radio picture improving 

Observers of the ebb and flow of media 
fashions on Madison Avenue are gathering, from 
trends and prevailing problems, this impression: 
the swing of the pendulum during the 1964-65 
season will be appreciably in favor of national 
spot radio. The prime factor they cite: the jock- 
eying going on over the acceptance of the uninte- 
grated tv piggyback announcement. They suspect 
that some of these piggyback dollars will be si- 
phoned into radio. Another factor: the ever-rising 
cost of tv commercials. Because of this the smal- 
ler-budget advertiser must stick to the same com- 
mercial over an extended period. Whereas he 
could afford to change his commercial often in 
radio . . . allowing quicker amortization of his 



investment and spreading his sales point among 
a diversity of radio commercials. A third indicator, 
daytime tv\ sharpening competition is producing 
a much wider spread in CI'M's. 



Piggyback evglugtion piques reps 

Highly sensitive point in the tug-of-war going 
on between tv stations and major advertisers over 
the looming new approach to piggybacks is how 
cost-per-thousand is measured. Such advertisers 
— Colgate is quite articulate about it — view the 
CPM not from the vantage of the minute as a 
whole but each half of the piggyback. While sta- 
tions think of the CPM in terms of the minute 
unit, the heavy piggyback users look at the CPM 
of each brand in the piggyback. In other words, 
the yardstick has changed. As Colgate puts it, 
the fact that the minute comes in at a CPM of 
$2.50 is no longer of prime interest. The ground 
rule now is to apply a $1.25 cut-off CPM for each 
of the two brands in the minute. Some reps see 
this as an economic downgrading of the medium 
and predict that by next year this approach will 
be countered by increased rates for piggy backs in 
the more desirable time. 



Another Bristol-Meyers reshuffle? 

Bristol-Myers' agency cluster is looking over 
their individual shoulders in expectation of an- 
other brand shakeup. Last tremor had the $12 
million dollar Bufferin bundle shuttle from Young 
& Rubicam to Grey. Bud Gather. B-M executive 
v.p. in charge of the drug-toiletries-products di- 
vision, has a strong yen for agencies with the more 
sharpened touch for merchandising and promo- 
tion His is any thing but the conv entional, hy 
I eague approach to marketing. 



Mobil spot radio plans 

Si von y Mobil has taken the first step toward 
an alliance with spot radio. Bates' Chris Lynch is 
scouting around for availabilities. Schedules would 
run at least for 13 weeks. Comes in the Hast on 
the heeK of a Sun Oil summer placement . . . 
Buiek's buying for the latter part of J u ne . . . 
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Household Finance is diverting its spot radio com- 
mitments in an appreciable measure to sports. 
For instance, it's bought into the Philadelphia 
Ragles for the fall via WCAU. 

Lever underwritin g serial 

Lever Bros, may not be the U.S. king of the 
soaps in the U.S.A., but it still likes to stay clear 
or the competition in network tv scheduling. Latest 
case point: its quest among the networks for a 
soap opera it can call all its own. (ABC-TV's 
The Ways of Love, now in process of preparation, 
may get the nod.) P&G and Colgate are carefree 
about letting a competitor participate in the same 
daytimer they're on, but not Lever. The Lever 
policy, and a firm one: we don't even want to al- 
ternate with any company that sells the same line 
of products that we do. 



Cyanamid farm list grows 

American Cyanamid has added Malithion, an 
insecticide, to its group of six farm and garden 
products which it rotates on its appreciable list 
of farm-oriented radio stations. Malithion's is a 
six-week campaign. Interesting facet about Cya- 
namid's relationship with stations regarding the 
other six products: the number of spots to be run 
per week is left to the discretion of each station's 
farm director, since he's aware of insect or other 
problems afflicting farmers in his area. This dis- 
cretionary gambit applies to such other spot radio 
accounts as Morton Salt, Cream of Wheat and 
I .S Rubber (rain boots). 



Will premium rate ease way? 

Whether such advertisers as American Home 
Products. Lever, Standard Brands, Brown & Wil- 
liamson, Philip Morris. Alberto-Culver — all 
heavy users of piggybacks — will entertain the 
payment of a premium for straight piggybacks is. 
.is key reps see it. quite moot at the moment. 
1 here have been some tentative assents, but rep 
opinion is that any mine in that direction w ill 
have to come after the fourth quarter when broad- 
casters will be in a better pos tion to assay the 
tightness of the market for playbacks and the 



mood of the big piggyback users for paying a bit 
more to insure premium positions. In this con- 
nection, it should be recalled that only a few 
months back WCBS-TV, the CBS-TV New- 
York flagship, put out a feeler for premium 
piggyback rates. The tart reaction from Ted 
Bates and elsewhere doused this idea for the 
time being. 



AA radio renewal is top-level 

Rather unusual for CBS' Frank Stanton to 
involve himself in renewal negotiations of a spot 
radio contract. It happened last week ia the case 
of American Airline's 10-year-old Music-to-Dawn 
campaign. CBS Spot Radio Sales has five out of 
the nine stations used by the airline. Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, agency on the account, thought the 
new rates being asked a rather steep increase. 
C. R. Smith. American's president, who person- 
ally conceived the M-to-D concept, decided to 
get into the latest negotiations — for a three-year 
extension — himself. Hence they went top-level. 
A sentimental note: Smith is hosting the nine, 
"musical directors" of the all-night event and 
their wives at the New York World's Fair during 
June. 



CBS-TV to cash in on NFL 

Even with the $500,000 compensation it's 
giving stations, CBS-TV could clear as much as 
S3. 5 million on each of the two years of the Na- 
tional Football League commitments. Here's how 
it can be figured: There'll be a total of 414 com- 
mercial minutes. At a minimum of $60,000 per 
minute — some minutes are selling higher — the 
gross comes to $24.84 million. Deduct agency 
commissions of $3,726 million and you have 
$21.1 million. Take away the rights cost of $14.1 
million and that leaves $7 million. Subtract an- 
other $3 million for production-cable and the 
$500,000 for station comp and you've got a resi- 
due of almost $3.5 million. 



RCA will push automation 

Age of automation for tv station operation 
is about to dawn. RCA Broadcast Equipment Di* 



vision this fall will launch an advertising cam- 
paign designed to sell broadcasters on the ad- 
vantages of adopting transistorized and computer- 
operated equipment. A large percentage of radio 
stations have been automated for some time. 



Stations follow Reynolds' edict 

ft. J. Reynolds (IZsty) ain't help but be 
gratified by the response it got from its bid to 
radio stations to keep its commercials away from 
programs that primarily appeal to the young. The 
request was made a couple months back. It re- 
quired some adjustments. Checks have shown 
that stations in Reynolds' spot empire (over I 25 
markets) have done extraordinarily well in con- 
forming with Reynolds' desire. 

Measured detergents move slowly 

Hard nut to crack for the soap giants: accep- 
tance by housewives of detergent tablets and sol- 
uble packs. The hurdles: (I) women want to do 
their own measuring; (2) not sure whether the 
tablets and packets are less expensive than the 
loose soap; (3) directions on the tablet box are 
somewhat confusing. Possible way out for the tab- 
lets: make them smaller so that the housewives 
can find it convenient to fit the number to the 
particular washing machine model. P&G's tablet. 
Salvo, has but six to seven percent of the heavy 
duty detergent market despite heavy tv expendi- 
ture, while Lever Bros.' Vim has been able to 
cut into that market by only two percent. 



Interest in Negro radio booms 

Resurgence of interest in the Negro market 
becoming more and more conspicuous on Madi- 
son Avenue, especially with regard to the use of 
radio. Growing awareness of the Negro market- 
ing problem is demonstrated by the fact that a 
number of agencies with certain types of package 
goods accounts are busy accumulating data on the 
subject. Some of the eccentricities of the market 
noted: (I) because of obvious social factors the 
Negro has a greater disposable income; (2) status- 
consciousness inclines him toward quality name 
brands as against private labels; (3) he spends. 



proportionately to income, more on food and 
cars; (4 ) though representing but 10 percent of 
the population, he buys 20 percent of the shoes. 
Other toiletries manufacturers are mulling ditto- 
ing Alberto-Culver's recent invasion of Negro 
market with special line. Why radio figures fore- 
most: statistics show over 50 percent of market 
doesn't read newspapers. 

Quid pro quo for rating points 

Advertisers who make a practice of busing 
spot t\ schedules on the basis of rating points 
have found a way of guaranteeing their inclusion 
in the fall. They're placing spring and summer 
business with this proviso: the stations vv ill apph 
equally acceptable criteria in compiling the re- 
quired package points for the fourth quarter 
schedule. Both station and advertiser gain from 
the assurance. The station picks up some extra 
billings in the slow period and the account gets a 
break when schedules get tight. 



Situation comedy scores in rating s 

If there's any question about the relative 
pulling power of situation comedies, note this 
There were 10 programing hours of them during 
the 1963-64 season, and each hour got a much 
bigger average of total tuning hours than any 
other program category. On the other hand, the 
classification that got more v lew ing than any 
other was the variety show. Of course, variety 
had six and a half hours more than situation 
comedy, which means also that variety gets a 
higher share of the v ievv ing hours. Sponsor 
Scope asked Nielsen to put in perspective the 
total v ievviug hours and share of viewing lor each 
program type, and here's the breakdovv n 
based on the secoiul March report: 



Viewing 


Hours 


Hours 


Share of 


Category 


Programing 


Total Tuning 


Viewing 






(thouiandt) 


(%) 


Suspense Courtroom 


7 


58 870 


7 8 


Situation Comedy 


10 


125 700 


16 7 


Westerns 


8 


W 300 


U 6 


General Drsma 


17 


N2 120 


18 <J 


Adventure 


3 


23 100 


3 1 


Variety 


16 3 


157 ^10 


2 0 


Other 


16 


I 3 J 560 


1 7 <f 


Total 


77' j 


751.060 


100 0 
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Pate costs more than liverwurst. 
Bisque costs more than soup, 
Stroganoff costs more than stew. 
KPRC costs more than other Houston TV 

Life is short. 




lpansar 
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Bucking the 
SUMMER TV 

selling trend 



Ottawa station refuses to devaluate summer minute; 
sponsors "eat" reruns, CJOH-TV pays new program tab 




Logisiics for meeting and 
solving the traditional dip 
in summer tv viewing have 
been tried in nian\ ways. 
The "summer plan" or "summer rate 
card" lias been one answer ever 
since cost-efficiency became an in- 
gredient in scheduling television pro- 
grams and commercial campaigns. 

For client and agency, the "re- 
play" during the 13 summer weeks 
of a 52 week buy has been an op- 
portunity to amortize 39 high cost 
programs over a full year. And 
while research reportedly claims 
that reruns can deliver as much as 
SO percent of the original share, 
there arc those who decry the "haif- 
a-loaf' settlement and deplore the 
replay practice that thins the ranks 
of potential viewers. 

inside and out of the industry, . 
critics claim that the only answer 
is in programing what has not been 
shown before. 

North of the I'.S border, at 
CJOH-TV Ottawa, a precedent is 
being established that is going to 
cost kith station and client the kind 
of dollars that makes the experiment 
interesting to all of the broadcast 
industry. 

While Canadian stations are still 



experiencing the placement of selec- 
tive programing in somewhat great- 
er profusion than in the I'nited 
States, they face a common indus- 
try problem in the slump of spot 
sales during the hot outdoor 
months. Even w ith a "summer rate 
card" the "sell" needs bolstering 
from merchandising, bonus spots 
and other compromises. 

Hut, ever since last winter. CJOH 
has stopped seeing it that way. With 
the pull of the program as the ulti- 
mate ingredient upon which all of 
the station's economy hinges, W. O 
(Dill) Morrison, the station's gen- 
eral sales manager sa\ s. "It's onl\ 
possible to sell television 52 weeks 
a year if we program it 52 weeks a 
\ear. 

That is what CJOH has set out 
to do w ith the aid of clients and 
agencies. If their experiment works, 
clients w ith selective programs on 
CJOH- IV will get hieher audience 
levels, better cost efficiency, and 
the station will continue to pile up 
a new summer record of spot sales 
without resorting to summer cut 
rates under the guise of "plans" 
or other gimmicks 

However, it means that the 
sponsors of selective programs will 
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summer tv 




Unorthodox thinkers at BushneM Television Co., Ltd., are the triumvirate shown, left to right: 
E. L. (Ernie) Bushnell, president; W. O. (Bill) Morrison, general sales manager; S. W. (Stu) 
Griffiths, vice president and general manager of CJOH-TV Ottawa, Canada. 



"cat" the losses they incur by de- 
leting replays. They will not be 
able to amortize the total cost of 
a 52-week scries over more thai 
39 weeks. But they will incur no 
costs for the first-timc-in-thc-mar- 
kct syndicated programs that the 
station will buy as replacements 
for those replays. 

The cost to CJOH-TV will be 
approximately $75,000. 

Morrison, long known in Cana- 
dian broadcast circles as a rebel 
against status quo in broadcast ad- 
vertising, did some plain and fancy 
chaffing at management's readiness 
to again this year fall into the old 
pattern of devaluating the com- 
mercial minute during the summer 
months. 

"We were sitting around," say* 
Bill Morrison, "and everyone was 
trying to devise a summer rate 
card to make the low homcs-using- 
television factor applicable to tv 
advertisers who say: 'Well, why 
should I pay "X" number of dok 
lars when your homes-using-televi- 
sion drops off?' " 

(According to research figures 
during last summer, the station's 



Syndicators in U.S. applaud CJOH-TV experiment 



■ Film-program distributors in New York arc 
unanimous in their praise of the no-summcr-rcrun 
policy with which CJOH-TV Ottawa will experiment 
this summer. 

Most, however, feel that the experiment will have 
"only small effect" on the marketing and scheduling 
of iv film shows in the United States. 

The problem in brief, as most syndicators voice 

it: 

Stations almost invariably think of multiple runs 
when buying syndicated film programs, having learned 
b\ trial-and-error thai film shows will pull an audience 
almost indefinitely — particularly those in-depth 
packages which lend themselves to "stripping." 

Pricing is therefore geared to at least two runs 
of each episode in syndicated series, which normally 
covers not only the summer periods but a stretch 
well into the following season. Stations may thus seek 
a price reduction for a one-time-only play of each 
episode — a price cut syndicators don't want to 
grant. 

"1 think it's the function of a station to overcome 
loss of audience in the summer.'' s ws ABC Films 
domestic sales manager John Tobin. It's the only 
way to break out of a summertime rt t But reruns 



exist almost universally today as the only way for a 
station to pull down the price of a scries by amortizing 
it." 

Would syndicators cooperate in similar no-rerun 
experimentation in the United States? 

The answer seems to be a yes-and-no situation. 
"It's a marvelous idea from the standpoint of the 
syndicator being able to sell more product," says a 
20th Century-Fox official, "but syndicators have their 
own costs to overcome — such as talent residuals — 
and aren't likely to subsidize the experiment by cut- 
ting their prices." 

Stations themselves aren't too likely to push tha, 
concept to their advertisers. 

Says a Screen Gems source: 

"Tv stations which are network affiliates know 
they aren't going to change network policy by forbid- 
ding local reruns, so most will pattern their own sched- 
ules after those of the networks. Besides, there's 
problem in selling extra runs to stations on a strong 
show; they usually demand it before you can Offer it," 

Adds an ITC sales official candidly.' 

"Reruns arc often the clincher ill syndicated safes. 
The only thing a syndicator has to give away is an 
extra run of a show." B 



as 



drop-off between 6 and 7 p.m. was 
46 percent; between 7 unci 9 p.m. 
21) percent, but from S) p.m. to 
sign-off. CJOH was up I percent). 

Morrison insisted (but there was 
no need to join everyone in the 
tO mm I race to appK a bonus for 
something that did not need a bo- 
nus incentive. 

S. W. (Stu) Griffiths, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of 
CJOH -TV. a prograiner with an 
established reputation for non-con- 
formity, brain trusted the idea of 
approaching the agencies and their 
clients with the proposal that sum- 
mer reruns be deleted in favor of 
first run syndication programs for 
which Bushnell Tv Co.. Ltd, 
CJOH-TV, would pick up the tab. 

Throughout Canada and in New 
York, the idea met with complete 
approval, caught fire, and the 
policy of no repeats was endorsed 
by their clients with the summer 
schedule to be in effect from June 
21 through Sept. 19. 

The programs (which the sta- 
tion cleared with the agencies) to 
be deleted from the schedule in- 
clude repeats of: llennesy (for P&G 
out of Leo Burnett). Petticoat 
Junction ( for American Home 
Products out of YJk R ) . Dick Von 
Dyke (for Standard Brands out of 
MacLaren and cosponsor Allstate 
out of Leo Burnett ) and My Fa- 
vorite Martian (for Lever Bros, 
out of MacLaren ). 

One exception to the problem 
is The Greatest Show program, 
owned jointly by the station and 
its client Revlon. The program's 
regular run had been pre-empted 
by NHL Hockey on 14 occasions. 
This program simply will continue 
tp run the unshown programs and 
no reruns will be involved. 

Sponsors and agencies are going 
along with the plan even though 
all of the series had been doing 
well in the market. "But we have 
their full cooperation." said Morri- 
son. "They're eating their reruns." 

"And we," he added, "are eat- 
ing $75,000 in new programs, not 
counting the program promotion 
insurance behind this programing." 

Morrison was referring to station 
support of sponsor contests which 
will give away six portable tele- 
vision sets every day for a total 
of 546. The sets will be awarded 
to listeners on a daily quiz pegged 
to a "know your show" theme. It 



will be promoted on CJOll onl\ 
I'lie use of prizes and the dollar 
N.ilue of gbe-aways in Canada is 
rigidly controlled by the Board of 
Broadcast Cove mors (Canadian 
counterpart of the LCC), but where 
sponsors piek up the tab, promo- 
tions become considerably more 
liberal in glamour and expense. 

the station's program buys, to 
offer audiences shows that haw not 
before been shown in the Ottawa- 
Cornwall area, include featu re 
mo\ ics and such syndication shows 
as lispionaye, new episodes of The 
Tlint\tonc\, Jack lienny and the 
Richard lioone anthology series. 

Since the station is the Ottawa 
outlet for CTV. the independent 
Canadian Television Network, au- 
diences will be subjected to the 
replays fed by the network during 
its time. This season the net's time 
was reduced from 2$ hours a week 
to 2 1 hours, and while this does 
not cut too deeply into the hours 
with which CJOH is concerned in 
this experiment, general manager 
Stu Griffiths is not letting CTV 
remain unaware of it. If the re- 
sults warrant it. a fter the summer. 



■ Till SI MM I H Rt IM. \r i:\ii SIS 
which once flourished in network 
radio are not much more than a 
memory in network tv. On all 
three networks, film shows of all 
lengths are in rerun schedules 
while the few shows with fresh 
program product each week ("such 
as newscasts) are continuing. 

There are. however, some in- 
dications that the days when such 
shows as WestinghcMxe Summer 
Theatre subbed for Studio One — 
a philosophy that carried over f rom 
network radio programing — are 
not dead. 

Here's the net work -by-net work 
situation ihis summer: 

• AHC-l'V — No summer re- 
placements as such are scheduled 
at ABC. whose nighttime program 
schedule is mostly film. On several 
ABC film shows, reruns have al- 
readv begun or are starting soon. 

• V/W-7 L — There are more 



clients and agencies ma\ add their 
weight to his. 

"What mas lv a blinding!) <>b 
\ ions approach to summer \ icw - 
ing." sa\s Stu Griffith, ". good 
first run, no repeat programs that 
will keep sets turned on. has been 
a tough struggle to achieve It is 
eosil\ at a time when, traditional!) . 
re\ enues are down. But we lv!ie\e 
in it as a policy not ouk for our 
own program schedule, but for the 
CTV schedule also, and we are 
bringing the full weight of our sta- 
tion to bear with the network and 
its affiliates so that we can achieve 
it . . no repeats for better sum- 
mer \ iewing." 

The project, certainly adding a 
kind of sales ingredient that sales 
types can get their teeth into, also 
has had the full support — perhaps 
even jubilant support • — of the 
station's reps on both sides of the 
border. In Canada. Stovin-Byles' 
chief. Bill Byles. has himself been 
the stormy petrol of many "summer 
vehicle" battles. In the Cnited 
States, the CJOH-TV rep able to 
enjoy the "something different" 
approach is Adam Young. ■ 



summer replacements at CBS than 
at any other network. Lowell Thom- 
as' High Adventure ( actually a 
rerun series ) will substitute for Red 
Skelton. Reruns of 60-minute 
CBS-TV specials will be seen in 
place of Garrv Moore. A variety 
show. On Broadway Tonight, host- 
ed b\ Rud> Vallee. will replace 
The Danrw Kay e Show. Substitut- 
ing for The Phil Silvers Show will 
be Summer Playhouse, which is 
actually a potpourri of unsold 
corned} pilots, with a similar pack- 
age. Vacation Playhouse, substitut- 
ing during summer months for Lucy . 

• SBC-TV There aren't as 
many summer replacements on 
NBC as on CBS, but they do exist. 
A 30-minute series. Moment oi 
fear, will substitute for You Don't 
Say, and the replacement scries for 
PW-3 will be On Parade All major 
film series at NBC. as at \BC ami 
CBS. will he in rerun c\eles. ■ 



Network summer replacements few in '64 
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Pat Long (1), fashion coordinator for Gladding's department store in Providence, R.I., confers 
in New York with Charlotte Norman, retailing manager of the National Cotton Council, and How- 
ard Abrahams, vice president of the Television Bureau of Advertising, which aided in the project. 



Cotton Council uses tv 

in textile battle 




All-cotton merchandise for the show is selected 
by Pat long. Council agrees to pay for time 
with equal amount to help defray cost of 
show (usually about $1000 per market), 
provided the store shows only cottons. 






WP 



1-TV director, Walter Bishoff (c), and Everett Hughes, a writer on the station staff, go oW 
scrip' in preparation for the taping sessions. Miss long did th* commentary On Gladding's shw 
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Network spot backs 25 local department stores using television 
to promote cotton on fashion shows; Cotton Council foots bill 



Tin innil between cotton 
synthetics is us well-known as 
the battles between filter and non- 
filter eigarefs, beer cans and Un- 
ties, compact and larger cars. 

To upstage the competition, the 
National Cotton Council recently 
promoted special all-cotton fashion 
shows across the country, mostly 
at its own expense. Department 
stores seemed to like the idea. In 
25 cities, store executives, tv sta- 
tion personnel and the Cotton 
Council put their heads together 
gnd put on tv fashion shows. Re- 
ports of the events show enthusiasm 
and interest in repeating the event. 

Put into effect this last April 
and May. the joint venture called 
for the Cotton Council to defray 
the cost of the time (about $500) 
itnd allocate an equal amount of 
money to help defray production 
costs. In return, the retailer was re- 
sponsible for clearing air time and 
staging the show. The Council sup- 
plied production, advertising and 
publicity suggestions and aids, and 
the retailer agreed to devote news- 
paper, window and interior display 
space to promoting the event. 



A typical department store par- 
ticipating in the promotion was 
Cladding's. Providence, K.I. One 
of the oldest stores in America, 
Cladding's was quick to accept the 
new idea. Although it had been 
eight years since the store did a 
fashion show of its own on tele- 
\ ision. Cladding's is noted for using 
fashion shows as a promotion vehi- 
cle. "We have more fashion shows 
in Providence by far than any other 
store." according to Harold Arnold. 
\ ice president and general merchan- 
dising manager. 

No special buying was required 
for the show. Buyers were instruct- 
ed to be on the lookout for cotton 
garments from their regular sources, 
however. 

The gal holding most of the re- 
sponsibility was Pat Long, fashion 
coordinator at the department store. 
Since the selection of a tv station 
was left up to the store. Miss Long 
decided to use station WPRO-TV. 
She had worked with Everett 
Hughes, writer at the station, and 
director Walter Bishoff before. The 
event proved to be a short course 
in putting on a fashion show for 




Mfrdells for Cladding's, one of the oldest stores in America, gel together for last minute instructions 
and inspection before the taping session for the fashidn show, the first on tv in eight years. 



the station people, and a short 
course m tv for Miss I one Since 
the show was taped and geared to 
home viewing, it required a differ 
ent approach from the in-store pre- 
sentations. 

I he show w as taped in advance 
in order to produce a smooth per- 
formance. Pour taping sessions 
were necessary Most other depart- 
ment stores participating also used 
tape. I low ever, both the time and 
production of the show were left 
for the store to decide upon. 

In Miami. Burdinc's did the show 
live. Meyer's in Creensboro, VC. 
put four scenes on tape and did the 
other two scenes, plus the begin- 
ning and end. live. 

On the airing of the show, the 
Council recommended half-hours 
on daytime tv. I low ever, all stores 
did not follow this pattern. In Col- 
umbia. S.C.. I app's. a leader in 
using tv as a merchandising tool, 
chose to present its show in prime 
time. 8:30 p.m. In Memphis. Gold- 
smith's did two different I 5-mmutc 
shows two weeks apart. In Des 
Moines. Younkcrs presented its 
show within the format of the most 
popular women's show in the area 

In some cases commercials for 
the store were aired: other times 
not. the whole show being an adver- 
tisement for the store a ml cotton, 
in essence, anyway. 

Promotion of the tv fashion 
shows was important, the stores 
contended. Cladding's again plan- 
ned a typical all-out promotion 
They utilized radio, television, in- 
door and window displays to in- 
form customers a Knit the all -cot- 
ton show . 

The store placed a series of 30- 
second and one-minute spots on 
WPRO Radio in Providence during 
the three days prior to the show 

Fen teaser advertisements, two 
columns bv 50-line ails, were scat- 
tered throughout the Sunday news- 
papers in order to cover all sections 
They continued to appear weekdays 
before the show, growing larger in 
si/e w ith each one containing a 
complete program for the tv fashion 
show, including prices of garment, 
colors, si/cs, location in the store, 
etc. The\ also included sketches 
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Cotton Council 



of some of the garments to be 
shown. 

Also, three windows at Glad- 
ding's downtown store and two 
windows each at the two suburban 
stores were designed to support the 
tv fashion show. In the downtown 
store, interior displays were set up. 

Telephone operators at the store 
answered phones with a cheery, 
"Cladding's, good morning. See our 
fashion show. Channel 12. 2:30 
Wednesday." 

WPRO-TV also promoted the 
show. It cooperated by taping spots 
supporting the event. Miss Long 
made an appearance on WPRO- 
TV's Morning Meny-Go-Round a 
few days before the show to talk 
about fashion and give a preview 
look at l he garments to be seen. 

On the clay of the show, televi- 
sion sets were scattered th roughout 
Cladding's stores for the benefit of 
customers, and on the clay follow- 
ing the show some of the garments 
were modeled at a restaurant dur- 
ing lunch hour. 

Other stores in other cities where 
the cotton tv shows were staged 
also used newspaper, radio and tv 
promotions and in-store adver- 
tising. Most newspapers included 
the television fashion show in their 
weekly and daily tv program list- 
ings, sometimes with special com- 
ment. 

Coordination u ithin the store 
was also \ iewed as important. Spe- 
cific telephone operators were de- 
signated to receive calls concerning 
merchandise seen on the show. 
Armed with complete information 
on the show, as well as the mer 
chandise on it, they would make 
quick referrals or take orders. 

In cities where the cooperating 
store has branch stores, all were 
able to participate in the promotion. 
In Miami, for example, all si\ 
Burdine's stores participated; each 



Leonard Johnson, president of G!add!ng's, 
expressed his pleasure at the success of the 
all-cotton tv fashion show, stating that "tele- 
vision definitely has a future with us." 
Other companies also reported satisfaction. 





Director Bishoff checks camera and lighting as models walk through their movements on the set. 



reported increased traffic and sales 
as a result. 

Many stores followed up the 
promotion with informal modeling 
of the cottons in their own or out- 
side restaurants after the broad- 
cast, as Cladding's did. 

Stores which have thus far re- 
ported to the Council on the joint 
promotion showed enthusiasm. 

Cladding's: "We have had great 
response to the fashions featured. 
We will take a countdown on pieces 
sold and send it to the Council. 
Three numbers were sold out only 
i week later. When do we start the 
in r one?" 

\ rver's: "We did the show in 
an i formal manner as much as 



possible and we feel it was well 
received by many people. We have 
had innumerable comments and 
phone calls. Many people Wanted 
the actual merchandise shown. Wc 
know a lot of cotton merchandise 
was sold that same day and the days 
following. On the morning follow- 
ing the show the station ran pari 
of the program again and gave ex- 
cellent credits on a morning show, 
This gave us further comments. We 
know wc almost doubled the cover- 
age and reached an entirely differ- 
ent group of people." 

Yoiinkcrs: "We do consider Cot- 
ton Week a success. We have had a 
number of calls regarding the fash- 
ions shown, even though we an* 
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Department Store Tv Fashion Shows 
Supported by the Cotton Council 
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Miller Bros. 
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You niter's 
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Popular Dry Goods 
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VA/UD 


Pomeroy's 


Lansing,, f #¥iicn. 
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Lubbock, Tex.. 




Hemp hill - w e lis 


Memphis, Tenn, 


tAf AA/*T 


Goldsmith s 


Miami, Fie. 




Burdine's 


/YuiwauKee, wis. 


Will 


I he Boston MOre 


NashyHI®, T e n n . 


WSM 


Cain-Sloan 


New Orleans,, Lp« 


WDSU 


0. H. Holmes 


Omaha, Neb. 


WOW 


Brandeis' 


Pi;tt-sb«rg'hi Pa. 


WIIC 


E, Hills Shopping Ctr. 


Pie-vMen^e, B.l, 


WPRO 


Gladding's 


ftojan®fev Va. 


WSLS 


The Heiro;nimus Co. 


San Dfego, Catff. 


KOGO 


Mfirston's 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


WSYR 


Edwards' 


Tucson, Arii. 


KOLD 


Cele Petersen 



nou need the departments thev were 
in. As this was the first tv show 
we have done, we know we would 
do things a little differently if there 
were a next time. But nil reports 
from outside were 'it was terrific'.'* 
J. W. Knapp: "Even though the 
production of video tape was rather 
rough, the end results were most 
successful, and we henrd comments 
to the effect it was as good as 
"Stacy's show. We had a number 
of tv sets on the fashion floor: oth- 
ers on the sportswear floor. We 
also used some of the models from 
the tv show live in the store. We nre 
happy to say that daytime dresses 
in Lansing. Mich., report the biggest 
day on record." 



Before the advent of the tv fash- 
ion-show, stores nnd manufacturers 
had to be content with invitational 
shows in hotels, rcstaunints or with- 
in the store itself. In this kind of 
show, however, the audiences are 
limited in number. 

It was the large and impressive 
audiences of some major depart- 
ment stores using tv that gave the 
Council the idea of using the medi- 
um to promote cotton fashions this 
spring. 

Macy's. for one. had its first 
half-hour fashion presentation on 
tv a few venrs ago nnd wns seen by 
an estimated S 75. 000 homes or 
1.7 SI. 000 people. It would have 
taken I 187 showings in the Grand 



Ballroom of the St.itkr-Hilton in 
\'ew York to equal the estimated 
audience. 

Bullock's in Los Anuclcs held its 
first tv fashion show in 1^61. This 
was estimated to have reached 
253.0(H) homes or 531.000 people 
To reach this audience the store 
would have had to fill the Biltmore 
Bowl of the I .os Angeles Biltmore 
3 SO times. 

The Cotton Council had such 
examples in mind when it origi- 
nated the project. ITic Council's 
Maid of Cotton. Kat\ Sue Meredith, 
was asked to attend some of the tv 
fashion shows to help promote cot- 
ton as n high fashion fiber Some 
advice was sought from the Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising, stores 
were lined up. and the joint pro- 
motion was launched. 

As Macy's use of tv for fashion 
shows would indicate, bin stores, 
as well as small, promote their stock 
through the medium. Woodward 
& Lothrop in Washington. DC. 
has also used the idea. Other large 
department stores using tv. in one 
way or another, include Montgom- 
ery Ward. Sears Roebuck & Co . 
J. C. Penney and Abraham & 
Straus. 

The Cotton Council's move into 
heavier tv use was n natural one. 
In 1964 the Cou ncil expects to 
spend $1.2 million in tv and $725.- 
000 in print. The Council first went 
into tv last vear vv ith spot: this year 
added network ns well. 

Network tv was bought to com- 
plement the local Council-depart- 
ment store promotions. One min- 
ute spots were aired on I I network 
shows from March 4 to Mnv 31. 
Both ABC-TV and CBS-TV 'wore 
used. 

The shows chosen: (CBS) morn- 
ing news. The Real \/( Cow. I I. ore 
Lucy. Pete and Gladys; ( ABC ) 
Father Know v liett. Trail Master. 
The Price is Hiaht. Fugitive, Arrest 
and Trial, The Flintstones, Wagon 
Train . 

Local tv use through the depart- 
ment store tie-in worked well for 
both the Council and the stores. 

The department stores sharpened 
their fashion image, as well as 
sold merchandise And since the 
merchandise was cotton, the cotton 
industrv probablv secured a strong- 
er foothold in the competitive tex- 
tile industry. 
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Specialists on commercials 
mean cost increases 
for advertisers 

Increasing sophistication by viewers forces advertisers 
to spend more to get unusual and effective commercials 



■ Tin dii i i ki nci between a so- 
so commercial and a top-notch real- 
impact commercial can sometimes 
be as extreme as the difference be- 
tween a home movie and a Cleo- 
patra movie — and so can the cost. 

Rights to a sound-track only 
three to seven seconds long have 
cost a few advertisers $12,000, and 
use of talent as high as $100,000 
for a minute. Certainly at this rate 
the cost could run into the hun- 
dreds-of-thousands of dollars for a 
AO-second pitch. 

The following is a report on what 
agencies and the specialists say 
about the high cost of commercials. 
Essentially the special costs fall 
into the areas of sound and music, 
photograph) and art. lighting, tal- 
ent and packaging. 

Big talent in commercials cm 
mean big money. Agency castnv 
directors estimate that the cost of 
o\er-scale actors and actresses can 
run up to $35,000 and even $50,- 
000, depending on the "name" of 
the talent and the deal that is made. 

It has been rumoied that Clau- 
dUle ( olbei t. lulu ard G. Robin- 



son and Barbara Stanwyck each re- 
ceived $100,000 for their parts in 
the Maxwell House coffee com- 
mercials aired recently. A spokes- 
man for the William Morris agency, 
which handles all three, said the 
figure was "very close." 

But in a world of residuals even 
unknown talent can cost big money. 
Some commercials may mean very 
little money for on-camera work 




TALENT. The cost of talent varies consider- 
ably. Unknowns might work for $100. 
Berbara Stanwyck (above), Edward G. Robin- 
son .ind Claudctte Colbert, however, were 
paic 'very close" to $100,000 each for mak- 
ing c Timercials for Maxwell House Coffee. 



and never be used on the air, but 
a widely-used commercial can col 
an advertiser, and earn the actor, 
maybe $12,000 a year. For a star 
like Darlene Zito, the voice behind 
deep, dark, delicious Yuban and 
the extra margin in Parliament cig- 
arets, who does 40 commercials 
in an average week, the residual 
factor begins to snowball. 

There are an estimated 75 or 
more actresses and actors who make 
over $100,000 a year through this 
labor-management agreement. 

Because the cost can run up, the 
best way to handle the problem is 
to work on a scale figured out with 
the accounting department, says 
Nan Mnrquand, casting director for 
BBDO. But there is really no sat 
formula for all commercials, she 
contends. It all depends on how 
important the actor is to the com- 
mercial idea. In some cases a name 
actor wouldn't be necessary. "But 
name talent is an x factor, I'd be 
skeptical of anyone who can work 
on a set price formula for name 
talent," Marquand comments. 

Sound can be another costly 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. More and more advertisers are employing well known photographers 
to do their commercials. Here is shot by Irving Penn for Pepsi-Cola commercial 



area, Sound designer Eric Si day is 
typical in his feelings about price. 
"It all depends on the size of the 
client, exposure of the commercials, 
number of possibilities for future 
use of the sound and the needs for 
rewording and rescoring." he says. 
"I'm very much against outright 
selling. I'll be if I'll sell some- 
thing for a small value when I real- 
ize it has extreme value to the 
client, even if it has not taken me 
long to figure out. The amount I 
charge varies with the value of the 
solution 1 come up with." 

To insure against losing out on 
the commercial value of a success- 
ful sound, Siday has sometimes 
made an agreement with the agency 
to receive $500 for each time the 
sound track is made again. He has 
done this with Contac and Minute- 
Maid, for example. This means that 
the reward would be in line with the 
number of times an original sound 
track is made rather than the num- 
ber of times a commercial is used. 

Siday recalls somberly the ex- 
perience of his friend Ginger John- 
son who sold his "Pepsi-Cola hits 



the spot" theme outright, with no 
extra compensation over its many 
years of use. 

The idea of a "sound logo" is a 
pet project of Siday's. These logos, 
designed for corporate identifica- 
tion, can be extremely costly, but it 
lakes a real specialist to do them, 
and advertisers pay accordingly. 
Sometimes only three to seven sec- 
onds, the cost can be four times 
that of a complete commercial, by 
reason that a good logo or corpo- 
rate sound image is that much more 
\ aluable. 

Another sound designer, Torn 
Schwartz, says he also works on 
a "guesstimate" basis. "It all de- 
pends on the value of what I pro- 
duce." he sa\s, "After all. I mav 
recommend that there be no sound 
at all to solve a particular prob- 
lem, but the value of my ad v ice as 
a solution would be the same as if 
I spent hours developing a special 
sound." 

In general, sound consultation 
work on a one-minute tv commer- 
cial can run anvw here from $ 1 000 
to $5000 for a one-minute com- 



mercial and $500 to $3000 for a 
radio commercial, according to 
Schwartz. But it depends inosth on 
the si/e of the client, whether the 
commercial will be shown national- 
ly or locally, and the creativity in- 
volved. "If a job is challenging I 
may work for very little. 1 like to 
experiment with new ideas and 
problems," says Schwartz.. 

Creative people in sound, at 
least, do not charge in a standard 
way like people selling a service, 
on a wage scale, he says. At a re- 
cording studio the cost of work 
would be the same for an individual 
as for J . Walter Thompson or 
BHDO. Schwartz points out. 

Agencies frequently call in 
sound specialists. Sound designers 
say agencies just don't have am - 
one to handle sound. Sometimes 
the music director, the technician, 
or producers and art directors do 
the job instead, hut what is needed 
is a sou nil designer. 

Steve Frankfurt, creative direc- 
tor of Young M Kubieam. speaking 
before the 4 \s recently, chastised 
admen for not paving more atten- 
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specialists . • • 



tion — and money — on improving 
sound in commercials. 

"How come the words (and the 
pictures) have become so important 
to most creators of television ad- 
vertising, that the sound of what's 
being said is relegated to a nothing 
position?" asks Frankfurt. "We 
have writers for the words and art 
directors for the pictures, and pro- 
ducers to tie it all together, but 
there is no sound director, other 
than a technical man. 

"I guess that, in theory, this 
function is usually handled by the 
producer. But in my opinion, too 
many producers have too much to 
do — and since sound is but one 
aspect of their work, it often takes 
a back-scat to other facets of pro- 
duction. No wonder, in the end, so 
many commercials wind up selling 
"soft soft" products in cold hard 
tones, or yelling at people who suf- 
fer from headache, or wind up with 
a sincere salesman, talking man-to- 
man with his customer, while a full- 
scale orchestra plays Manhattan 
Serenade in the background," 
Frankfurt says. 

"And that's why so many com- 
mercials come across to the viewer 
as what they are: a paid announcer, 
in a recording studio, reading pro- 
fessional words, in a carefully cal- 



culated attempt to make a sale." 

Another area of special costs is 
music. The cost of a jingle in a 
commercial can be anywhere from 
$2000 to $5000. on the average, 
for the composition. This does not 
include the cost of hiring of mu- 
sicians, arrangements, recording 
and editing, according to Sascha 
(Granville) Burland, composer of 
jingle and music tracks. In certain 
instances, as in the case of Hertz 
car commercials done by Richard 
Adlcr of Broadway fame, the price 
can be as high as $50,000. 

Again, Burland feels that the size 
of the company, the frequency with 
which the commercial is going to 
be used arc important. Burland, 
who records for Columbia and 
RCA Victor, worked as a writer- 
producer at McCann-Erickson for 
five years, has been in the jingle 
business on his own (called C-Hcar) 
for four years. There arc about 30 
organizations in the business now, 
he says. 

A sound designer should not be 
confused with a musician in any 
way. It is for the sound designer 
to determine what kind of sound is 
necessary, if any, and then for the 
composer to compose it if nothing 
ready-made is to be used. 

Frankfurt puts it this way: "If 



a man comes into your living room 
to sell you something, then you 
have a right to ask him how come 
he brought his orchestra (no matter 
how good it is). I assure you Vm 
not against music. It's the way mu- 
sic is being used that troubles me. 
An advertisement, to be acceptable 
to the viewer, must be comfortable 
within the context of the medium. 
And a home is not a theatre. You 
can go to the Radio City Music Hall 
in New York and they'll put 6"Q 
girls on the stage and that's impres- 
sive. But put 60 girls on a 19-incfi 
screen and see what you have. 
Ants. The same is true with sound- 
Too often, when we figure the size 
of a sound, we forget to figure the 
scale." 

Realizing that many commercials 
are catching the "grade B movie 
disease," some agencies have been 
hiring top-notch photographers to 
do stills and/ or consult on movies, 
Bert Stern has done commercials 
for Good Season Salad Dressing, 
Richard Avedon for Clairol, 
Irving Penn for Pepsi-Cola and 
Johnson & Johnson, and Howard 
Zicff for Utica Club, Volkswagen, 
Genesee Beer. "And these kinds of 
photographers don't come cheap,' 9 
says Tom Knitch, art director at 
Foote, Cone & Beldinc. 





MUSIC. JingL, and muiltil background may b. do by (onpoiert such as Sascha Borland, who did the music for Buick, Zes* r W«stinghoj»«! 
and Chevrolet commercial, (I), or a combin»»ion soon designer-composer such as Raymond Scott of Esso, Autojite and General Motors fame (r). 
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The cost can run as high as .$!,- 
500 a day for the advice of such 
top-notch photographers, accord- 
ing to Mill Duffy, tv art director at 
McCann-Hrickson. On a regular 
weekly basis the cost may run from 
$750 to $1000 for a good designer- 
photographer, he says. 

Another area of special costs is 
packaging. Duffy points out. Be- 
cause packaging is not always con- 
sidered .seriously in rega rd to its 
appearance on television, the com- 
mercial can run into heavy ami un- 
necessary special costs, according to 
Duffy. Often six or eight special 
packages have to be made at a cost 
of $100 each, purely to make them 
fit for good television display, he 
;says. 

Sometimes the problem can be 
one of color, showing poor grey 
contrast on tv. Sometimes it can be 
dimension, a product label not 
working well into a close-up shot. 
Sometimes it can be lighting, a 
product with a glossy package re- 
flecting the light poorly. Often it 
is just a case of having a perfect 
wrapper, Duffy says. 

Very few packages are designed 
with television in mind, even when 
the major campaigns are on tv. 
says Duffy, Some, such as Nabisco 
products, are designed for tv, how- 
ever. Other products which work 
well for commercials, because of 
demonstration value, are pop-top 
cans, unusually shaped containers 
such as Chun King's, and easy-to- 
open decorative boxes, such as those 
used for Hudson Golden Showcase 
tissues. 

Specialists in all these areas — 
photography, sound, music, packag- 
ing, talent, art, lighting — are 
usually too costly for all but the 
network tv advertisers, admen 
claim. ( See Sponsor, Sept. 23. '63. 
issue. "Commercials are an art." 
for more on this subject.) Hut in 
the area of commercials, one of in- 
creasing sophistication, the audi- 
ence may no longer give his at- 
tention to the message unless it is 
done extremely well, molded by the 
minds of experts and specialists. ■ 
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SOUND DESIGN. Design in sound can mean making copy for a commercial sound more 
realistic, decorating with sound or visualising a whole sound-picture concept and maybe rec- 
ommending no sound, according to Tony Schwartz, sound designer on over 700 commercials 




BEHIND THIS DOOR ARE 322 PEOPLE 



editors, writers, artists, researchers, photogra- 
phers, printers, special data processors, pro- 
grammers, and all of the other specialists 
required in modern businesspaper publishing. 

Each one of these persons is important. Besides 
the obvious reason that we couldn't publish our 
magazines without them, they are important 
in another way. 

The men and women behind the door of O jib- 
way Press, Inc. fulfill their primary function 



with a determination and conviction unique in 
today's business world. Bach specialist is Cart- 
scious of his part in providing a business pub- 
lication which is found useful and worthy of 
reading by the businessmen to whom 11 is 
directed. 

The OP trademark is found on 26 pubiicMiSBf , 
The specialists assigned to each pu:b|ica+iijj 
have one singular, common goal: to 
publication the best in the field. 
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A FOODBROKER- 
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OFFERS 



Easy profit answers 
to hard food questions 



Wearing two hats in the world of food advertising 
and selling, John Kluge sees better ways to do it 



I Wu i ovi r $1 nil lion an- 
nually is spent on radio-tv ad- 
vertising to reach the near $60 
■ lion in food sales tallied in 1963. 

Perhaps it's because the average 
supermarket makes only a $15 
profit on the average American 
family's spending of $1000 per 
year to provide 4000 meals that 
one expert says to agencies and 
broadcasters, "You're not doin' it 
riuht!" 



Is this expert really expert in 
selling food, or in broadcast ad- 
vertising? The answer is: both. 

The man with the two hats is 
John W. Kluge, 

His dual role: 

On the one hand, he and his 
associates arc the largest stock- 
holders in Metromedia, Inc.. own- 
ers of stations in New York. 
Washington. Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia. Los Angeles, Baltimore. 




Broadcasting and federal notables filled screen of WTTG Washington as recent outdoor 
dedication of building was close-circuited to 200 guests indoors and later carried on 
all Metromedia stations. Among those greeted by John W. Kluge, Metromedia president 
Sen. J. Glenn Bell (R-Md ); Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.); Sen. Thomas Kuchel (R- 
Calif.); Walter Tobriner, chairman of District of Columbia commissioners, f CC com- 
missioner Kenneth Cox; Los Angeles mayor Samuel Yorty; NAB president leRoy Collins. 



Peoria. Decatur, Sacramento - 
Stockton, Kansas City . 

On the other hand, he serves 
either as board chairman or pres- 
ident for three food brokerages 
whose activities put them "in most 
key markets in the United States." 

He's likely one of the few men 
in the nation who can be both 
objective and subjective about the 
client's as well as the medium's 
views and problems in food ad- 
vertising. 

"Today, the important thing is 
to make people aware of the prod- 
duct." he urges, especially at the 
local level or — better still — 
the point of sale. "The food bro- 
ker who helps to merchandise ad- 
vertising is making everybody in 
the market aware that the product 
j'v alive." which creates the "right 
attitude" and "the right climate" 
for its sale. 

1 he food industry is still the 
largest in the United States, and. 
by its function, the most important. 
Because of its si/e it presents 
problems in the time and space 
between the manufacturer and 
consumer. The Pood I rade Mar- 
keting Council refers to this as 
the "coordination gap." 

Over one and three-quarter mil- 
lion people are employed in the 
nation's retail food establishments 
where customers ring open the cash 
register drawers over 250.000,(MX) 
limes each week. At the current 
rale of crow th for food stores in 
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1 1 io exploding population of shop- 
ping centers in the nation, there 
\s j 1 T he nearly 250,000 food out- 
lets by sear's end. Therefore, says 
John Kluge, the fact that a coor- 
dination gap does exist should 
come as no surprise. And, while 
hundreds of representatives from 
all segments of the industry seek 
solutions through research and 
analysis, there is something to be 
said for utilizing the intimate 
knowledge coming out of the food 
broker's experience at the local 
and regional level. 

The whole food-selling game, 
according to Kluge, depends on 




"make people aware of the product" 



four partners — the manufactur- 
ing company, its advertising 
agency, its broker (who usually 
serves to assist sales at the re- 
gional or local level) and the ad- 
vertising medium. "From begin- 
ning to end, all their efforts must 
lead to one conclusion — success 
in sales in order to keep the factory 
running and the advertising dollars 
going." 

In representing his client, the 
broker has what Kluge calls a 
"basic urge — to get the food 
product into the store." When he 
has achieved that objective ("quite 
often by using an advertising 
medium like radio or tv"). con- 
tinuity requires that the product 
keep moving — i.e., off the shelf 
and into the shopping cart. 

I his won't happen unless there's 
also a strong pull on the product 
within I he store ■ — ■ sometinu s 
agency -inspired, but more often 
the result of load merchandising 

skills 

What's wrong with that chain 
of e\ cuts'' 

I aelfullv. Kluge. as a broad- 
casting brokerage veteran of about 



two decades, can see room for 
improvement at each link. 

The advertiser. First of all. the 
advertiser, himself, "must be a 
nimble-minded individual in order 
to understand how to approach his 
problem so that it is translated 
into success at the local level." 
It's possible that maybe he'll have 
to change his intended course n 
little, too. 

As a client, he should tell his 
agency to use the food broker's 
real savvy about the local scene. 
Even if the advertiser has a sales 
force complete with 18 brand 
managers, he "can bring the bro- 
kers into joint meeting with the 
advertising agency, at which the 
entire advertising campaign is cov- 
ered." Follow up, he urges, with 
local meetings as necessary. 

In the final analysis, Kluge be- 
lieves, the national food advertiser 
has only one objective — "to be 
successful." Such broker-client 
meetings would "establish the com- 
munications that give the maximum 
assurance that everybody is with 
the advertising program." 

But worry about advertising's 
pull seems old hat. Don't agencies 
research their media buys well 
enough so that they know what 
receptivity to expect? 

"Let's put it this way," Kluge 
says. "Unless the reach, the fre- 
quency and the awareness level of 
the advertising is such that it forces 
the product into the stores (and 
this is becoming more and more 
difficult ), you employ all methods 
to achieve your ends. In other 
words, results aren't quite so clear 
cut." 

The agency. "If I were an agen- 
cy," Kluge speculates. "I'd listen to 
the food broker's recommendations 
for at least the top 10 or 15 mar- 
kets. I'd include brokers in my 
planning force so they'd not only 
know when the campaign will 
break in their markets, but will 
also be aware of the pre-planning 
of all this and advertising's pre- 
conditioning of the consumer." 

It would take time, but be "well 
worth it." 

He thus holds the agency re- 
sponsible for educating the broker. 
If the broker's going to pilot the 
impaign locally, he deserves to be 
to I the tonnage of the ship, so to 
s|V k, her water displacement, 
win. i she's due in port, what her 



cargo and itinerary arc. For his, 
part, he brings special knowledge 
about the local water depth, the 
reefs and shoals — whatever may 
help him steer a clear course. 

And that — a clear course — 
is another reason that advertisers 
and agencies should cultivate the 
broker, rather than "leave him in 
the hands of the local media." 
Kluge holds that any competent 
agency soon knows about any sticky 
deals worked out with media 
"simply from the buying recom- 
mendations made by the broker." 

A worse threat is that, between 
them, the broker and station may 
get the product into the stores but 
not see it through all the way — 
to sale. "In the long run, this is | 
disservice, not only to the princi- 
ple, but also to the agency arid 
the food chain, as well as to the 
broker himself." 

His advice to sponsors and agen- 
cies, then, is "don't let broadcast- 
ers alone educate and cultivate the 
broker. Get into the fight up to 
your elbows and teach them what 
your side of the problem is." 

The broker. One important role 
for the broker is to back up agency 
media decisions: a role that rg^ 
quires his advice in their making 
them. "Media have recognized 
that they might be quite success- 
ful with both agency and client, 
but if something goes wrong, the] 
client is going to point a finger." 
Like accident insurance; if the 
worst happens, it helps to have the 
broker's advice from the outset. 
Currently, the trend is for brokers 
to know all media and for all me- 
dia to know brokers "very well." 

"Years ago.'' this broadcast 
executive recalls, "a most success- 
ful approach to the food comnrun- 




"food selling depends on partners" 
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"tell broker your side of the problem 



ity was made through special 
kinds of syndicated program for- 
mats which provided a cooperative 
relationship among manufacturers, 
agencies and food brokers for the 
same product." 

Even when broadcasters have 
food connections with •major 
chains, keep the cross-promotions 
going nil the time and thus obtain 
store-entry for any product simply 
because it is being advertised, a 
competent broker can still take a 
lead position. 

" The real play as 1 see it." 
Kluge says, "is where an aggressive 
manufacturer, a smart agency and 
an expert broker all get together. 
No matter what, the food chain 
can only be pleased." 

"In the final analysis." he adds, 
"the only thing that counts is. not 
the cross-promotion or food con- 
tacts, but whether or not the IBM 
card on Monday morning shows 
that the product has moved." 

Frankly, he explains, competi- 
tion ( for advertising dollars as 
well as space inside the super 
market) is such that a food broker 
</(»<' v get involved in his client's 
media buys. The broker's knowl- 
edge of local markets, however, 
"doesn't mean he's an expert in 
media. That's where the agency 
comes in." 

Don't major food chains have 
great influence on a food com- 
pany's advertising policy? "Im- 
portant customers — cogs in the 
distribution wheel — always have 
some effect on decision-making 
centers." 

The medium. Although the old 
standards of reach and frequency 
arc uill "highly important." there 
isn't such a thing as a clear-out 
method for selling a medium today. 
The level of audience sophistica- 



tion ( and the competition for its 
attention ) have Ivcome so acute 
that any member of variables can 
change even the best-planned cam- 
paigns. 

The real problem is radio sta- 
tions that respond to their "basic 
urge" of selling time by resorting 
to merchandising. Kluge contends. 

"I have felt that quite often 
when the advertising medium goes 
into merchandising, it often di- 
minishes quality . I he station may 
get some extra advertising dollars 
this way , but at the expense of 
the medium, itself." he warns. It 
is against this temptation that the 
broadcaster must be especially 
firm, he say s. 

Is there a dichotomy in a radio 
station's trying to sell time locally 
via food brokers, then sending its 
national sales manager to New 
York* four times a year for the 
national food buck? 

No, says Kluge. The broad- 
caster with a prominent audience 
position in his market who culti- 
vates both the food fraternity and 
the national timebuyers in New 
York is merely "clearing his ob- 
jective — to sell broadcast time 
— and clearing it all along the 
line." 

Living for 1 S years with the 
broadcasters' vs. the brokers' 
merchandising problems. Kluge 
says, "is a little like being in pri- 




"employ all methods to achieve your ends" 



vate business and then taking a gov- 
ernment position." I he two ap- 
pear to have contradictor} goals 

The solution, he feels, may be 
to "evolve something that will en- 
able these two opposing worlds to 
live side by side." 

Metromedia, he reports, may 
announce (by year's end) a visual 



advertising scheme th.it, by fouis 
ing on the pomt-of sale, w ill prove 
useful and profitable to the 
food manufacturer, the food c ham 
and media 

Why isn't television so active 
in merchandising"' Says the Pres- 
ident of Metromedia. " 1 v is much 
more bought than sold You 
find the medium that might not 
have fashionahihty is the medium 
that looks for a combination of 
ingredients in order to give itself 
strength." 

' I he food-advertisim; snarl won't 
soon be unwound. 1 he marketing 
problem is really many problems.' 
Kluge explains. "In this world of 
merchandising and media mix. there 




food advertiser hjs one goal— success' 



is a greater and greater capacity 
for advertising — and it keeps 
splintering, which means that costs 
continually rise." 

When you look at the sad 
figures the food industry has to 
show stockholders ( very . very low ) 
. . . When you take the cost of 
advertising and the greater choice 
of media now available . . . When 
you take the competition facing 
the food broker and the manu- 
facturers he represents . . . When 
you take the greater and greater 
choice of products in any food 
classification that are vying for 
the consumer dollar . . . When 
you take all these, the most im- 
portant thing is to come up with 
something that is useful for those 
four players in the **60 billion 
game which in the next IS months 
will get close to selling 200 bil- 
lion boxes, jars, tubes, tins and 
other assorted package forms at 
the rate of a Knit 1000 for every 
person in the nation. Over a bil- 
lion broadcast advertising dollars 
go with it ■ 
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TIME / Buying and Selling 




is the station rep? 

A never-ending concern to improve the spot schedule obligates both agency 
and rep to act in the best interests of the sponsor, says B&.B media director 



■ Webster's new collegiate dic- 
tionary defines a representative as 
"being, or acting as, the agent for 
another," 

Recently, there has been a great 
flurry of discussion about a major 
agency's announced policy of "sud- 
den death" cancellations. The com- 
ment from many salesmen and from 
stations themselves seem to in- 
dicate that this announced directive 
was unfair. Unfair to whom? Is it 
not the obligation of an agency to 
make sure that its clients have the 
best spots available in a market? 
Is it not our fu rther objective to 
make sure we continue to improve 
these spots at all times? At the same 
time, doesn't the station also have 
a definite obligation to improve the 
schedules of its current clients be- 
fore making spots available to 
"new" clients. 

The question of fairness is an 
intriguing one. Is it frirness as de- 
scribed on a playing field or fairness 
as it applies to ethical and proper 
business practices 9 One would im- 
agine that any station: or any busi- 
ness enterprise for that matter, 
would naturally and automatically 
take care of its current business 
before moving on to new clients. 
And the advertiser and his agency 
should expect this as a natural ac- 
tion. If agencies were assured that 
the stations and their representa- 
tives would offer the buyer an op- 
portunity to improve spot purchases 
there would be no need for a polkv 
of this sort. Incidentally, the reac- 
tion of the stations and the sales- 
men to this announcement was 
quite surprising. Many agencies, 
including Benton & Bowles, have 
been following this procedure quite 
successfully for a good main years. 
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A similar instance was recently 
brought to my attention which was 
quite surprising and began to place 
the representation factor in perspec- 
tive. We were informed in a circuit- 
ous manner that several of the sta- 
tion representatives felt that the 
spot buying pattern out of Benton 
& Bowles was quite varied in in- 
tensity and, therefore, they, the sta- 
tion representatives, had an uneven 
work load. Wc were informed that 
several of the station representatives 
were going to come to see us to talk 
about this "problem." We let word 
filter back to these people that such 
a visit would be completely unpro- 
ductive and, in fact, would be se- 
verely resented. To be truthful, we 
were more than shocked at this par- 
ticular comment. Wc were, to put 
it mildly, astounded that someone 
would even consider complaining 
about our scheduling of spot an- 
nouncement purchases. During the 
years I have spent in this business. 
I don't ever remember the thought 
arising that wc should recommend 
schedules or spot flights that would 
tend to level our work load. The 
first thing we are taught is to sched- 
ule advertising to the needs of our 
clients' brands and not to agency 
convenience. Anything else would 
be foolhardy and dangerous. The 
fact that this could even be con- 
sidered is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

Not too long ago, we were ex- 
posed to a plan whereby adver- 
tisers would be required to inform 
stations of their intention to renew 
a spot schedule fou r weeks before 
he conclusion date of that sehed- 
i ! \ One of the reasons given for 
tin new concept was that agencies 
\u kl benefit because the adver- 



tiser could not wait until the very 
last minute in making up his mind 
whether or not to extend a partieu 
lar campaign. This plan, we were 
told, would reduce the agency's ex- 
pense and rush of last minute ac- 
tivity and would force the client 
to commit a good deal more in ad- 
vance than he does now. Our im- 
mediate rejoinder was a request 
to the proponents of this plan that 
they not worry cither about out 
expense or our feverish last minutfi 
activity. 

Nowhere in this request was con- 
sideration given to the single most 
important aspect of the spot medi- 
um. This is its flexibility in timing, 
markets, pressure, etc. It seemed 
to us that this callous overlooking 
of the client's benefits and problem* 
represented a complete misdirection 
of intent and long range gains. 

All of this concern on our part 
is heightened bv the stcadv erosion 
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that has laken place o\er the years 
with respect to the advantage that 
our clients have come to expect 
from the spot medium. 

We have and are u itnessing the 
development of rale cards thnt arc 
completely non-protective in terms 
of charges. One station recently is- 
sued a 10- page rale card that con- 
cluded with the statement thai all 
rates contained therein were subject 
lo immediate change and therefore 
the salesmen must be consulted to 
determine the correct cost for a par- 
ticular spot. Other rate cards are 
subject to change on 30 days' no- 
tice, supposedly to be able to adjust 
rates to reflect ratings as they are 
indicated in rating books. And then, 
somehow, we at the agencies are 
accused of being numbers people 
only. It seems as if we are being 
put in the position of being wrong 
if we do and wrong if we don't. 

The subject of competitive pro- 



tection causes raised eyebrows 
whenever it is mentioned. Yet here 
is a situation where the separation 
gap has narrowed and narrowed 
over the years in the face of strenu- 
ous objections by advertisers. Once 
again, this advantage held by the 
spot medium for the advertiser has 
been all but washed awny. The 
same factors are at work with re- 
gard to commercial clutter and in- 
creased commercial time caused 
by the loose wording of the NAB 
Code. 

Contrast all these diminishing 
values ns seen by the advertiser with 
his reading in the press about the 
tremendous profits of television 
stations, the constantly increasing 
station revenues and the enormous 
prices which are being paid for pur- 
chasing stntions. Add to this the de- 
creasing value of the advertiser's 
dollar year after year and his con- 
current loss of impact caused by the 



loss of such things as competitive 
protection as well as increased com- 
mercial lime and clutter. 

Is this then not the right time 
lo ask "whose rep is the station 
representative?" Is he not charged 
also with the responsibility of bring- 
ing to the station the concern of 
the advertiser about what is hap- 
pening to the spot medium'.' Should 
he not represent the agency as well 
in his discussion vviih his client'' 
Who is betler suited to interpret 
the changing ideas and problems 
of the ad\ertiser' > 

Doesn't the station representative 
stand to benefit in the long run if 
he does not mirror the thoughts and 
ideas of his station solely but pays 
heed to change occurring in the 
marketing world at this moment 
and acts as a middleman servicing 
the needs of our clients as well 
as his? 

We think so! 



TIMEBUYER'S PROFILE: 

FRED GOLDSTEIN: two types of "sell" 



1 A ki ci NT .\nntiioN to the Nor- 
man. Craig & Kummel staff, all- 
media buyer Fred Goldstein has 
been on both the radio and tv sides 
of broadcast advertising. 

"Studies done on almost all con- 
ceivable characteristics of television 
taarkets have given station repre- 
sentatives a vast supply of informa- 
tion to present to timebuycrs." says 
Fred, who is "brand" buyer for 
Hert/ (nationally) and also handles 
other NC&K accounts. 

"Despite the availability of data, 
and its accessibility to buyers." he 



continues, "tv reps still do a most 
thorough job in covering their agen- 
cies. I nfortunately . the reverse is 
loo often true with radio reps. In 
radio, many market facts and fig- 
ures are lacking and. in this area, 
any and all data thai representa- 
tives can provide limehuyers with 
is welcome. Radio reps, w ho gen- 
erally hav e a more difficult VII' 
than t\ reps, should cover their 
agencies just as often and just as 
thoroughly as do iv representatives 
Many times, how ever, this is not 
the case." 



Prior to joining N'CAcK, I red 
w as w ith D.incer-I it/gcrald-Sam- 
ple. Since late he's Iven 

timebuyer on the Best I oods. Min- 
ute Maid Hi-C and Peter Paul ac- 
counts. Before that, he was asso- 
ciated w ith Monroe Greenth.il 
agency, spent two years with tru- 
Radio Advertising Bureau as assist- 
ant to the research manager and 
was w ith Moloney . Regan A. 
Sehmidtt. newspaper represent.! - 
tiv es. 

A graduate ol C ity College ot 
New ^ ork. Fred holds a BB \ de- 
gree in advertising He is an en- 
thusiastic golfer and also counts 
photography .miotic his hobbies 
Married, he and his wife have 
two children ■ 
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TV MEDIA 





lO-second spots 



eader in peanut butter field tries IDs in local test to complement 
network schedule on "The Flintstones"; employs cartoons and humor 



■ Skiim'y Pi-akut Butter, out of 
Guild, Basconi & Bonfigli. New 
York, is testing an entirely new ad- 
vertising approach. After years of 
long onc-and-one-half-minute and 
two-minute commercials. Skippy 
turned to minutes; then added 20s. 
Now the company is eyeing 10s. 



regularly April 13. Others now in 
production will be scheduled some- 
time between now and Oct. 5. 
finishing date for the campaign. 

Skippy, which now spends about 
80 percent of its nearly two and 
one-half million dollar ad budget 
in television, is a veteran advertiser 



Prime time is best for Skippy) 
because it reaches more adults, and I 
Skippy is particularly interested in I 
the adult market. This interest, is 
in complete contrast with competi- 
tors who go after children. 

"There are several reasons whg 
we like adults," says Hank Buecal- 





sor looks at jam.. .FutMF eiros look gg-aMMC 

you'll like Skt^jf 



I he ueu group of commercials, 
being short, are not suited for Skip- 
py's traditional informative ci m- 
mercials by its well known spoke - 
man. I high Conover, many of 
which still run on network tv. Car- 
toons and comedy were chosen. 

I he commercials will run 15 
times a week on three local stations 
m Salt I ake City, Utah. The first 
three commercials began appearing 



in the medium. Skippy entered tv 
back in 1948, far ahead of any of 
its peanut butter competitors. For 
eight years Skippy was sole spon- 
sor of You A shed For It. Later it 
sponsored River Hoot for one year, 
co-sponsored Dennis the Menace 
vith Kellogg for three or four years. 
SVippy is now in its second year as 
a ^2-week participation sponsor of 
/ / Flinlstone.s. 



lo, vice president and account $M 
pervisor on Skippy. "For one, Skip- 
py has always sought the adult mar- 
ket, ever since the product was 
first produced 30 years ago. H 
also feel that adults buy Skippy and 
enjoy it, even if they don't eat I 
as often as children. Once more, 
we advertise taste and quality, 
which makes more sense to adults 
They arc more discerning than chil- 
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drc ii. Skippy, ;i Corn Products pea- 
nut butter, has a patent on its pro- 
duction formula." ( It claims to 

| have been the first to sole the prob- 
lem ol peanut butter separating.) 

Competitors with Skippy use 
daytime media and go after kids. 
•' This is in keeping with most of the 
research which says that kids eon- 

li sume most of the product," says 
Bucello, "but we choose to go 
against the grain and it seems to 

| Work." 

Skippy holds a large share of the 
li peanut butter market. "Alone it 
y does darn near as much business as 
Jif ( Procter & (iambic) and Peter 
Pan (Derby Foods) put together," 
says Bucello, who speaks from 
[Nielsen studies. Another large com- 
petitor is Planters (Standard 
Brands') . 

Peter Pan, handled by MeCSnn- 
Erickson in Chicago, uses mostly 
network tv; Jif, through Grey Ad- 
vertising, mostly spot tv. 

There arc also many regional 
brands which give considerable 



I he 1 9 6 3 lvH figures are as 
follows : 

S/)ot tv e'<"o tunc rxpi'iitlitiut's 
Jit ( Proetei A: Gamble). $5«)7, 900: 
Planters (Standard Brands ). $169,- 
6f )l); Peter Pan ( Derby Foods), 
SIM, SOU; Skippy (Corn Prod- 
ucts), $ 1 30.4(H); Circus (U.S 
lobacco Co.). $113,500; Sclund- 
ler\ Peanut Butter, $27,700; HL1I 
Parade Co.. $7000; Kraft (Nation- 
al Dairy Products), $4000; Swift 
& Co., $3200; Laura Scudder's 
( Pet Milk), $1600. 

Xetwork tv. Peter Pan, $1,546,- 
600; Skippy. $1,342,500; Jif. 
$51 1.900. 

•With the change in the network 
buying pattern we could not afford 
full sponsorship of a program such 
as we had on You Asked For It," 
says Bucello, "so we gradually 
changed from two- minute to one- 
minute commercials and moved in- 
to participation. We are still stick- 
ing with minutes on network and 
only using the 10s to complement 
them. 



should be used in conjunction with 
the network schedule 

In Salt 1 ake ( its the spots arc 
being aiied between shows fmni 
6 30 to 9 M) p ni on KSI M l'\ 
anil kl I \ I he cost of the lest is 
said to be about s*>(),000 

1 he actual IDs are all cartoon 
sketches. 1 here are six in all 1 hey 
include such comic elements as an 
elephant stampede to a I ar/an tree 
where a couple are eating peanut 
butter in a hut In another, a squir- 
rel is sitting on a bench with a 
young man who is a Skippy Pea- 
nut Butter enthusiast. 1 he squirrel 
throws away his peanuts, kicks the 
man off his bench and starts licking 
the peanut butter. A third features 
a little boy with a bike and a ray 
gun. He atomi/es a plump old wo- 
man passing by and rides off with 
her jar of Skippy. 

About 10 percent of Skippy \ 
budget for advertising goes into 
spot radio in a half-do/en markets, 
making the total in broadcasting 90 
percent. The other 10 percent is 




"l" MM, 1ACK KM uas Kt» BA'OT IT \flW MY CPU -. 
lf*« «», H3Y, OMOU SOftiDS,) 



The 10-second spots are humorous sketches If they are 
successful in boosting share of market, they may be used 
in other markets with the same characteristics as Salt Lake 




nuhT • ATvxmD". . . tot rems vr to catch hxluk .m* on 

HANDLE BAR 



competition, according to Bucello. 
I I hey are I, aura Scudder's in south- 
ern California. Velvet in the Detroit 
ire a, Bama in the South and 
Sfoedd's in the Midwest. 

The tv s pen dings of Skippy \ 
•Ompetitors compared to its own 
I Jo not follow the sales lines. Al- 
| hough sales arc not as high. Jif 
i pends considerably more in net- 
vork and spot. 



If it works we'll try using 10s 
in other markets with the same 
characteristics as Salt Lake City 
1 hat is, a market well-established, 
with a good franchise and gtxul 
distribution." 

The 10s are to act as a reminder, 
a way to gel the share of market 
up a couple of percentage points. 
Bucello says. I hoy would not be 
effective in a new market and they 



divided between a couple of an- 
nual promouons in print, also gear- 
ed to the adult market ( SiiturJo\ 
I. veiling I'osi and the ! utltvs Home 
Journal are often used ) Billboards 
are being used on the VA e-t C oasl 
for die second year and are now 
appearing in a few oilier market^ 

But Skippy plans to continue 
uiih t\ as the nucleus of its cam 
paign. ■ 
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SYNDICATION & SERVICES 



Slapstick series is 



A few Madison Avenue admen would get a real jolt if they knew what was 




■ When a tv station buys a syndicated series 
a strong all-family appeal, the usual next steps g®| 
something like this: 

1. The station gets hold of its rep and suggest! 
a push aimed at timcbuycrs seeking an adult audiencg 
in which kids arc a bonus. 

2. The syndicator, meanwhile, is promoting the 
series sale in its own way, with mailings to reps and! 
agencies. 

3. The rep, armed with Hollywood or tv names 
and a track record of network or syndication ratings 
for the series, goes to work at the agency level with 
timebuyer calls. 

This pattern is largely tossed out the window, 
accompanied by a Bronx cheer and an airborne cus- 
tard pic, in the case of a syndicated scries which some* 
times operates like something out of an Lan Fleming 
novel. 

Ever heard of Comedy Playhouse? Showboat* 
Early Show? The Big Show? Adventure Time? Fud 
Time? 

They have one thing in common. In a number of 
large tv markets — such as Baltimore, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, among others — these catch-all show titles have 
been the "cover 1 ' for tv runs of a Hollywood-produced, 
scries which has carried the advertising ball for such 



The Bowery Boys on the Back Lot 



or 



When Allied Artists picked up the ball 
on "The Bowery Boys," nee "Dead End 
Kids" in the original Goldwyn produc- 
tion, it carried the series for 48 pictures. 
Now successful in tv, the series is basically 
slapstick comedy between Leo Gorcey and 
Huntz Hall (above) but gained variety by 
shifting back-lot locals to . . . 




the United States Marine Corps 



4& 



SPONSBI 



a syndication 'sleeper' 



being unreeled in several local feature 



blue-chip accounts as l.ipton Tea, Palmolive Soap. 
Bumble lice lima, Butek, American Chicle and Jcr- 
gens. 

And not a few Madison Avenue commuters would 
have a fainting spell right in the middle of the West- 
port station if they knew what the "covered" spot tv 
show really was: Allied Artists 4S-titlc feature pack- 
age known as "The Bowery Boys." 

The Bowery Boys? Yep. that's right. And on tv, 

too. 

Here's how James C. Stern, assistant general man- 
ager of Allied Artists I V, explained the problem to 
Sponsor: 

"Advertisers who want to reach adult tv audiences 
usually shy away from anything with "kids' or boys' 
in the title. But the 'Bowery Boys' features, which 
are actually slapstick comedy produced between 1 946 
and 1 958 by Allied Artists, almost in\ ariably draw 
a large adult audience. It would take so long to ex- 
plain this on Madison Avenue that many t\ stations 
and reps point to the audience figures and go lightly 
cm what's drawing the viewers." 

At the moment, the station total for "The Bowery 
Boys" stands at "a bit more than 60." according to 
Allied Artists. The series was launched, w ith some 
trepidation, by A A about 18 months ago. A dozen 

How To Keep a Comedy Series Going 




, . . and a racing stable . . 
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shows — but it's in their interest not to 



or so stations haw aired the series in multiple runs, 
and then either renewed or let another station in the 
market pick up the series at the end of the contract 
period. 

Like a select handful of other syndication proper- 
ties which originally appeared as low -budget I lulls - 
wood theatrical releases such as the Abbott A: 
Costello and I'hree Stooges pictures, and the "Bop- 
eye" cartoons AA's "The Bowery Bins" roll on 
and on in the rating reports. 

A favorite example cited by A \ the 1963 ratings 
of the package on W'CCO- 1 V Minneapolis. I here, 
the series did nicely (around 40 percent share) in its 
first run. scheduled in a 4:30-5:30 p.m. time slot. 
Then, WCCO-TV ran the series again in the same 
time period, and pulled a 43 percent share I hen. the 
station ran it for a third time, and drew a 42 percent 
share. On a fourth run. same time period, it drew a 
42.5 percent share. On a fifth run in the same, ori- 
ginal time period the series astonished W ( CO- 1 V 
by drawing no less than a 54 percent share and top- 
ping the audience of the next three stations in the 
market. 

True, it was popular with the kids. But. for e\er\ 
four youngsters watching the scries, there were two 
adults in the audience (about equally dnided between 




. . . and a high-society musicale . . . 
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. and the South Seas 



men and women). Si mi liar patterns of repeat-run 
success and adult audience elements have shown up 
in many other markets. 

Ironically, the feature scries is actually a "spinoff" 
from a big-budget movie which is only now reaching 
the syndication market. 

As a group, "The Bowery Boys" was born on 
Broadway in 1935 in Sidney Kingsley's play, "Dead 
End." A tough, rowdy, bawdy group of depression- 
era teenagers, they were a real hit, and several of the 
original group went to Hollywood when the play was 
filmed by Samuel Goldwyn in 1937 with Humphrey 
Bogart in the starring role. (Two of the original group 
— I hint/. Hall and Leo Gorcey — played their roles 
all the way from 1935 to 1958, making virtually a 
career of them.) "Dead End" is at last on the syn- 
dication market, being part of the Goldwyn feature 
package sold to the CBS o&o stations and to Austra- 
lian tv buyers. 

Seldom has there been a more durable team than 
the "Dead End" featured players. They appeared with 
Bogart, at Warner Bros., in "Angels With Dirty Faces." 
I hey also popped up at the Goldwyn Studios in "They 
Shall Have Music." They began to appear in their 
own low-budget vehicles, at Universal and Mono- 
gram, as "The Fast Side Kids" and "Dead End Kids" 




and the stock western town 



and, after Allied Artists took over the scries in the 
mid- 1 940s, as "The Bowery Boys." 

Bowery Boys, East Side kids, Dead End kids OF 
angels, the group always ran into fairly stock crisis 
situations, slapstickcd their way through the crises, 
They did it in New York slums, in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, in high society, in the South Seas and in Paris.. 

They never won an Oscar. They seldom 
in a big downtown movie theatre, But they were 
boxofficc, and out-grossed all of Greta Garbo's pic- 
tures put together. An indication of this can be seel 
in Allied Artists' figures on the 48 "Bowery Boys'' 
features produced under the AA banner: 

• Total theatrical engagements for the AA group; 
342,000. 

• Total paid admissions for the AA group: 348 r - 
000,000. 

• Total boxofficc gross: Some $100,000,000. 
Allied Artists, meanwhile, still hasn't solved the 

problem of how stations can break the news to agen- 
cies of just why certain local film showcases aff 
producing solid ratings while being slightly vague 
as to program content. 

Sometimes, it seems, a client and his agency are 
better off if they don't know what they're buying ■ 
spot tv, and buy strictly by the numbers, * 





and a dream sequence , . . 



and a Paris attic. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 



April Tv Production, Sales Up; Radio Down 



I otal April production ol ;ill 
telcv ision sets was up 23.6 percent 
over 1 M 6 3 \ April, while production 
of radio sets fell slightly alxuit 
.7 percent. I v set production in 
April wus 896.548. up 17 1. 1 Oh over 
a y e;i r ago. Radio set production 
figures; I J37.439 this year. 1,359.- 
769 in April. 1963. 

Color television set production in 
April dropped oil' somewhat from 
previous month's heart) output, hut 
manufacturers a re still turning out a 
respectable ratio of color to Wfcw 
sets, according to HI A figures. With 
378,545 color receivers produced so 
far this sear, there'll be grist lot the 
price war which seems to be loom- 
ing ( Sponsor. June 8. page 4). 

April was good generally lor tele- 
vision set production and s;ilcs. Pro- 
duction of monochrome receivers 
was 620.35 I , compared w ith 548.- 
637 in April. 1 963. First four 
months of 1 964 saw 2.694.523 sets 
produced, up 407.1 05 above Jan- 
uary-April production last year. Dis- 
tributor sales of monochrome sets 
in April reached 5 1 3.058 units, 
compared with 395.1 66 in April. 
1963. For 1 964 through April, sales 
totaled 2.433.421 . up*396.638 over 
a year ago. 

All-channel monochrome tv pro- 
duction in April — last month be- 



lore all-channel law became el fee 
live - — was 1 83,879 units, as op- 
posed to 70,405 in April, I 963. l or 
the first four months it u as 554. 1 48. 
last year's figure was 268.63 I . 

April color t\ production was 
92.3 18, olf from 106.400 units in 
March. 

Radio receiver figures show mod 
crate declines in production and a 
slight gain in sales. Distributor sales, 
excluding auto sets, totaled 600.30 1 
in April, compared w ith 637,443 in 
April. 1 963. Four-month totals are 
2.579.212 for the 1964 period. 2.- 
525.337 for the same period last 
year. 

Production of radio receivers for 
April this vear was 1 .337.439. a 
drop from the 1,359,769 units re- 
ported a year ago. For the first 
four months: 5,757.694 in 1 964. 
5.547.309 last vear. 



WPDQ Wins News Award 

WPDQ Jacksonville. Fla.. was 
named first place w inner for fea- 
ture news reporting in Florida at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Florida Assn. of Press Broadcast- 
ers. It was the fourth such award 
for WPDQ in the past four years, 
according to Chuck Dent, director 
of news. 



ii 



ANOTHER WAY TO COMMUNICATE 




Fry* of the seven men who overs®® communications in the 20th century inspect a duplicate of 
the 1 939 World's Fair time capsule which is buried at the fairgrounds Capsule will be opened 
lit 243:9, along with new capsule from current fair, as means of communication between this 
and 25th century. At Westinghouse's Time Capsule Pavilion, William Eutzy (right), assistant to 
the general manager of the tv-radio division at Metuchen, explains contents to (from teft) 
FCC Commissioners Loevinger, Cox, Lee, Hyde and Ford J E Baudine, Westinghouse Broad- 
totting vice president, looks on. 



Expanded Billings Mean 
Executive Shuffle at Grey 

\ boost in billings in the I S 
and overseas has sparked a top- 
level realignment at ( tie) Advertis- 
ing. Inc. Now 
billing a t the 
rate of "s 105 mil- 
lion in this coun- 
try and over S2<) 
million abroad, 
about two-thirds 
of this in broad- 
cast. Cres has 
elected thro e 
n e vv executive 
v ice presidents. 

an operating head for overseas ac- 
tivities and has created the new 
position ol vice chairman of the 
hoard. 

The new vice presidents are Hen 
Alcock. for creative services; Rich- 
ard S. Lessler. marketing services, 
and Fdw ard 11. Meyer, who heads 
account services. 




Ben Alcock 




Richard Lessler 



Edward H Meyer 



A. L. Hollender has been named 
president of Grey International, a 
subsidiary with offices in Furopc 
and Tokyo. 

Samuel Dalsimer, a key man in 
account management, has become 
vice chairman of the board. 

Ore) made its first foray into 
the international arena in 1 962 
when it acquired a substantial in- 
terest in what is now Charles Hob- 
son & Grev Limited in London. 



Spot Push for Sego 

Spot telev ision. which Pet Milk 
credits with spualing its Sego I i- 
quid Diet Food to a point where it 
commands a 45 percent share of 
the national liquid dietary market, 
is being used this summer to pro- 
mote the product in the \cw ^ ork 
area 

Campaign corresponds with 
sharply increased distribution of 
Sego in metropolitan fmul stores 
Saturation spots are scheduled on 
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WNBC-I V. \\ CBS - rV and 
WM-.W-TV. 

Pet spent $3 million nationally 
in spot tv last \car. about half of 
it on behalf of Sego. The usual pat- 
tern in Sego campaign is to back up 
tv with heavy newspaper, maga- 
zine ads. 

Tv Pitches for National 
Agriculture Ad Dollars 

Agricultural advertisers gathered 
in Chicago got a hearty push in 
the direction of more television 
activity from TvB's central division 
vice president and director Jacob 
Evans. 

While most industries have in- 
creased their tv advertising over 
the last few years, national agri- 
cultural product companies have 
cut back. Evans told a meeting of 
the National Agricultural Ad- 
vertising and Marketing Assn. The 
entire agricultural industry invested 
34 percent less in television in 1963 
than it did five vears before, he 
said. This compares to an increase 
of 43 percent by all national ad- 
vertisers during the same period. 
Total tv outlay for the farm cate- 
gory last year was only $1.8 mil- 
lion. 

Outlining different ways that 
national agricultural advertisers 
can use the medium efficiently. 



SELF-OPENING BOTTLE 




Ruppert Knickerbocker Beer, via Gumbinnc-r- 
North, it running * saturation radio-television 
campaign in New England and parts of New 
York slate to introduce latest weapon in bot- 
tle vs. can controversy— the self-opening bot- 
• le. Ruppert will have exclusive on the "flip- 
cap" in that area for some time. 



Evans pointed to the approach of 
local and regional farm product ad- 
vertisers which is heavily tv-oricnt- 
ed. "At some stations the largest 
single category of local business is 
farm products,*' he said. 

Virtually the entire farm markets 
of Nebraska. Kansas, Iowa and 
South Dakota can be covered by 
only nine stations, Evans said. One, 
two and sometimes three satellite 
stations enable the advertiser to 
cover "vast areas for much less 
money than it would cost to buy 
several stations individually. It is 
possible, at minimum rates, to buy a 
daytime one -minute announcement 
on all nine of these stations, plus 
their satellites covering four sta- 
tions, for only $224." The nation- 
al farm product advertiser could 
buy a schedule of ten one-minute 
announcements a week during the 
best six-week selling season in all 
four states for only $13,400, he 
added. 

Noting that the farm audience 
differs little from a metropolitan 
audience in tv viewing, Evans of- 
fered these vital statistics on Niel- 
sen's "D" counties: 85 percent of 
farm families own at least one tele- 
vision set; they spend an average 
of four hours, 31 minutes every day 
watching tv; and there are a total 
of seven million tv homes in these 
farm counties. 



What Coke Had in Mind 

In a rare instance of corporate 
candor, Coca-Cola revealed the 
strategy behind its expanded invest- 
ment in 1964-65 television. 

By buying minute spots in two 
shows appearing opposite one an- 
other — ABC-TV's Voyage to the 
Bottom of the Sea and NBC-TV's 
90 Bristol Court, both Monday at 
7:30 — the company and its bot- 
tlers feel assured of a total audience 
of over 1 7 million homes, said 
advertising manager Fred Dickson. 

"Both programs have strong ap- 
peal for all ages." Coke thinking 
continues, "and the total audience 
reached would be surpassed only 
In the audience of two hit pro- 
grams. In effect | the programs 
give! the equivalent of the third 
h ighest rated show in tv reaching 

much wider variety of viewers." 

1 he first of a series of color tv 
ci imercials will appear in Voyage 
to he Bottom of the Sea. 



Chicago Admen 
Elect Wallis 

WIND general manager Edward 
Wallis has been elected president 
of Chicago's Broadcast Advertising 
Club. 




Edward Wallis 



officers elected 
with him are? 
^| Executive vice 
m president, H. 
W. Shepard,, 
senior vice pres?- 
ident of E. H. 
Weiss; secretary, 
Edward G. 
Bishoff, director 
of sales and 
vice president, central division of 
ABC Radio; treasurer, Alfred G. 
Waack, vice president and ad- 
vertising director, Household Fi- 
nance Corp. 

Wallis, who began his associa- 
tion with Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing in 1953 and has headed the 
Chicago operation since 1961, takes 
over from retiring BAC president 
Cy Wagner, director of Central 
Sales for NBC-TV. 

BAC comprises over 300 broad- 
cast and advertising executives rep- 
resenting radio and tv stations* 
broadcast sales representatives, 
agencies and advertisers. 

Public Service Tv Maket 
Sense to Illinois Bell 

A tv sponsor can have his cak& 
and eat it, too, be socially respon- 
sible and still fulfill his obligations 
to buy prudently, declared Paul M. 
Lund, assistant vice president, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., in a talis 
before the Chicago chapter of the 
American Woman in Radio 
Television. 

Lund's case-in-point was the 
sponsored / See Chicago docuineh* 
tary series on WBBM-TV which he 
indicated was "done at a cost gsr 
thousand which any beady-eyed, 
time buyer would find completely 
acceptable." 

Mentioning the awards garnered 
by the series, he said, ". . . it is re- 
assuring to be recognized, but v®* 
still get back to the basic fact that 
tv is an efficient advertising me- 
dium. It is one of the most econom- 
ical ways of getting Illinois Bell ad- 
vertising messages to large group 
of our customers." 

But. he added, we can also serve 
the public interest and contribute to 



the welfare of our communities In 
the type of program we sponsor. 
"This we try to do because we know 
| business can sueeeed in the long 
run only if our community is a grow- 
ing, healthy one . . . It is interesting 
to note, however, that the programs 
have attracted large audiences — al- 
most equal to those of the network 
shows they replace." 

Insurance Firm, Station 
Group Buy Wolper Pack 

United Artists Television's sale 
of six new Wolper-produced spe- 
cials to Florida Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield for eight Florida markets 
has been followed by similar sale 
to Metromedia for its seven stations. 

In addition. Metromedia also 
bought a rerun of the six Group I 
Wolper Specials for K'lTV, the Los 
Angeles outlet which is currently 
carrying the first group. 

On another s\ ndication front. 
Four Star Distribution Corp. has 
scored 25 new station sales on its 
off-network series within the past 
few weeks. 

Rifleman leads the roster with 
I I new sales. The series mav soon 
be released for third and fourth 
runs. Ensign O'Toole chalked up 
five new sales. 



Cox Seeks Exchange Spot 

The financial world's newest pub- 
licly - owned broadcaster. Cox 
Broadcasting, has applied for listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The corporation, which went public 
in April of this year, was set up as 
a separate entity from its Atlanta 
newspaper parent in February. It 
owns and operates tv and or radio 
stations in Atlanta. San Francisco. 
Dayton. Miami and Charlotte, as 
well as CATV systems in Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington. 

Cox reported operating revenues 
of S4.939.073 for the first quarter 
of the year, on which it earned 
$71 5.365 or 36 cents a share. Com- 
parable figures for the similar pe- 
riod in 1 963 were S4.392.0S7 and 
1584,582. or 29 cents a share. 

In addition to the networks. Cox. 
if approved, will be joining such 
broadcasting groups as Metromedia. 
Storer. Taft and Time-Life on the 
big board. It is expected the com- 
pany's stock will be admitted for 
trading in mid-Julv. 



PERILS OF PROMOTION 




Celebrating its first anniversary of country & western programing, KAYO Seattle made the 
rounds of the city's ad agencies to deliver one-candle cakes Seattle may be a far cry from 
Madison Avenue, but it does have some Eastern ways — like traffic cops This one awards 
morning man B. Buck Ritchey a ticket for driving an unlicensed horse on the wrong side of a 
one-way street. Fortunately, no one looks too upset about the violation and it's possible a 
piece of birthday cake set everything right. 



New Agencies Formed 
In U.S. and Denmark 

Two advertising executives with 
extensive broadcast backgrounds 
have formed a new agency in St. 
Louis; Com pton has acquired an 
agency in Copenhagen to handle 
two of its big overseas clients in 
the Scandinavian countries, and an 
all-media public relations outfit 
has been formed in New York. 

On the domestic side, Robert 
G. Stolz, formerly vice president 
of advertising and public relations 
for Brown Shoe Co.. created Stolz 
Advertising Co. C. L. (Chet) 
Thomas, formerly part-owner of 
KXOK St. Louis, will be vice presi- 
dent and a stockholder of the new 
agency. Opening account list in- 
cludes business in the food and 
apparel fields. 

Garland-Compton a s is the 
new Copenhagen operation for 
Compton, which ranks tenth among 
agencies with international billings 
and has offices in London, Frank- 
furt. Brussels. Manila. Melbourne 
and Sydney, plus a Tokyo affiliate 
Max Hendriksen. managing direc- 
tor of Monterossis Bureau a s. the 
merged company, will direct Gar- 
land-Compton a 's. w hich already 
represents Alberto - Culver and 
Row ntree & Co.. one of Britain's 
largest confectionery advertisers. 

Media Distribution Services. 
Inc., formed in New York bv Hv- 



men V. Wagner, will provide pro- 
duction and distribution services 
for the public relations field to all 
media, including radio and tv sta- 
tions in the I . S and Canada. 
Wagner has been an officer of 
Ruder & Finn and Harshe-Rotman. 



Mehlig to Head New 
Blair Radio Department 

Lee P. Mehlig has been named 
director of the newly created 
department of operations and mar- 
keting at Blair 
Radio, a divi- 
sion of John 
Blair & Co. 

The appoint- 
ment follows j ,C"* 
that of Mel 
Goldberg as 
v ice president- 
planning and 

research for the le . P Mthli9 

parent company 

Mehlig is an expert in broadcast 
management, administration and 
sales and has an extensive back- 
ground in the industry . 

The new department is de- 
scribed as in keepinc with Blair 
president Thomas C. Harrison's 
new sales philosophy of "relating 
radio, the product, to the consumer 
from the radio market itself, and 
as it is related to the advertiser 
and his product " 
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Jill II 

AFFILIATION ARRANGEMENTS I 




leroy Bremmer (r), president and owner of WLDB Atlantic City, is welcomed as an 
affiliate of NBC Radio by Don Mercer, network relations director. 



CHANGING -SC • P*J £ 



Central America Gets 
Videotape Equipment 

Both advertisers and viewers 
stand to benefit from the simultane- 
ous installation of videotape equip- 
ment at each of the seven stations 
in the Central American Television 
Network. ABC International Tele- 
vision, which acts as international 
sales representative for the net- 
work, is arranging the purchase of 
the equipment, which will be in- 
stalled within the next few months. 

Videotape will enable the sta- 
tions to produce more programs 
locally and will facilitate the ex- 
change of progra ms within the net- 
work and with other stations 
throughout Latin America. It will 
offer advertisers excellent facili- 
ties for producing commercials 
"with a local flavor," ABC points 
out. 

The Central American Televi- 
sion Network, formed in 1959, is 
the world's first international com- 
mercial network, programing to 
I ()(),()()() homes in Central America 
and Panama. Stations arc in Guate- 
mala City. San Salvador, Teguci- 
galpa. San Jose and Panama City. 



WHOPPING FIRST SALE 




MGM-TV launched its off-NBC syndication of 
"The Eleventh Hour" with a four-market sal® 
to Metropolitan Broadcasting for its stations in 
New York, los Angeles, Washington, and Sac- 
ramnnto-Slockton. Signing contract are (l-r, 
seated) Metropolitan President Bennet Korn, 
MGM-TV sales director Ed Montanus, (standing) 
Metropolitan program v p Jack lynn, MGM- 
TV tales coordinator Herman Keld 



Sj'fili lllllll ll i <>irt< Mill in 

Agency Resignations 

Two accounts arc up for grabs 
following resignations by their re- 
spective agencies- 

Radio station WMCA New York 
has been resigned by Franznick- 
Mcdcn, the station's agency since 
August, 1962, for all trade ad- 
vertising, audience promotion ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 
Termination date is July 27. 

One of the country's oldest 
agency-client relationships has 
ended with Mcldrum & Fewsmith 
terminating its services to the 
Automotive Div. of ESB Brands, 
makers of Willard and Exide bat- 
teries. Break is a result of mutual 
agreement between agency and 
client management, following an 
entire year of advertising inactiv- 
ity. M '& F has handled the Willard 
Battery account since 1931. In 
I960, following transfer of Exide 
automotive battery headquarters 
from Philadelphia to Cleveland. 
ESB also assigned the Exide brand 
to the agency. 

Compton to Coordinate 
Shick European Ads 

With Shick Safety Razor domes- 
tie advertising currently handled by 
its Los Angeles office. Compton 
has pulled the additional plum of 
' ordinating the razor firm's Euro- 
p n hillings. Garland-Compton 
I {• the London office of Comp- 
ton vill handle the coordination. 



In Germany the account will be. 
serviced by Garland - Compton 
GmbH; in France it was recently 
transferred to R L Dupuy ses Filj 
ct Lcnormand. In other countries 
of Europe, business will stay with 
existing Shick agencies, under the 
umbrella of Garland-Compton. 

In other agency shifts, the 1 
Atomies Div. of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry has appointed. 
J. M. Mathes to handle its ad- 
vertising, and the Wilkinson Sword 
Co.. Ltd. of London, one of the 5 
pioneers in the development of 
stainless steel razor blades, has as- 
signed its account in this country 
to Ted Bates. Although the agency 
is keeping media plans under cover 
at the moment, it is likely that 
broadcast, where the battle of the 
domestic stainless steel blades h$$ 
been waged, will get the bulk of 
the Wilkinson billings. 

Stevens Selects Tv Spot 
For New Curtain Campaign 

Twenty tv markets across thf 
country will carry a J. P, Stgveps 
campaign to promote its new "no- 
iron" glass fiber curtains. Via Nfe* 
Cann-Erickson. one-minute spot 
schedules were placed Hi prims 
daytime hours during a four-week 
period beginning in early Septeni- 
her. A ten-second ID is included 
lor local store tie-ins. Stevens ac- 
tivity in spot tv has been rather 
limited. Last year, according to 
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TvB figures, it spent only $120.- 
390 on behalf of its clothing ami 
Utica-Mohawk sheets. 



Norex Launches National 
Ad Push Via CBS Radio 

An order for 52 weeks of 
participation in Arthur Godfrey 
lime starting June S marks the 
first major national promotion for 
Norex Laboratories' Amitone ant- 
acid ( Grey ) and heads a host of 
new orders on CMS Radio. 

Other new business includes: 

Best Foods Div. of Corn Prod- 
ucts (Lenncn & Newell) for Ma- 
fola Margarine and Oil, 26 weeks 
in Arthur Godfrey Time starting 
last month. 

Ford Motor Co. (J. Walter 
Thompson ) for Quality Car Care, 
summer participations in Dimen- 
sion. 

Armour & Co. ( Foote, Cone <S 
Melding) for Dial Soap, summer 
participations in news and Dimen- 
sion. 

Peterson Manufacturing Co. 
( Biddle Advertising Co. ) for Vise- 
Grip wrenches, renewal of partici- 
pation in news programs. 

New Format Planned 
For RAB Conferences 

Stations in similar market situa- 
tions will attend a series of split 
sessions within the general RAB 
1964 Regional Management Con- 
ferences this September and Octo- 
ber. 

This refinement of the previous 
all-together-boys format more 
closely resembles, within the con- 



WINS TRACTOR RADIO 




Edwin J. Pfiefer (r) won a tractor radio in a 
■MM contest at KAYS-TV Hays, Kan. Office 
manager Tad Felrj (I) termed the contest, 
which drew more than 1000 entries, "one of 
our best." 



fines of the RAB budget, die I \ B 
approach to station conferences 
( In the ease of the Sales Clinics, 
for instance. I \ B travels to more 
than 100 markets. ) It also reflects 
the inescapable reality that, a I 
though the industry does share com 
nion problems, stations below the 
top 1 00 perhaps share them a litlL* 
more, or different Is . than those 
in the top 50. 

Here's how the 1 964 schedule 
shapes up: 

Sept. 17-18. larrytown I louse. 
Tarry town. N.Y. 

Sept. 2 1-22. Homestead. Hot 
Springs. Va. 

Sept. 28-29. Far Hori/on. Sara- 
sot;!. Fla. 

Oct. 1-2. Hyatt House. San 
Francisco. Calif. 

Oct. 8-9. Western Hills Lodge, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 12-13. Hotel Moraine. Chi- 
cago, III. 

Oct. 15-16. Northland Inn. De- 
troit. Mich. 

In other RAB developments. 
Roger Clipp of the Triangle Sta- 
tions, was named to the executive 
committee of the board, replacing 
Francis H. Brinkley. Ottawa) 
Newspapers-Radio. Campbell Hall. 
N. Y.. who recently resigned. 
George H. Armstrong, executive 
\ ice president of Story Broadcast- 
ing. Kansas City, has been appoint- 
ed to the board 

Educator Retires 

The man often credited with 
beine one of the first in the nation 
to offer accredited col lei: e courses 
in the broadcasting field, and with 
having conducted the first state- 
w ide radio audience surveys, retires 
this month. He's Dr. Harrison B 
Summers of Ohio State University. 

Summers has been in the fore- 
ground of communications educa- 
tion since the early 20s. From 1923 
to 1939 he taught in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Kansas State 
College, his last eight years de- 
voted exclusively to the field of 
radio broadcasting. While there, he 
was a member of the committee 
responsible for programing KSAC. 
one of the pioneer educational sta- 
tions in the country. 

From 1 935-4 I . Summers con- 
ducted the radio audience surveys, 
both for KSAC and - in 1937-41 
— for commercial stations in Kan- 



LESTOIL SPOT 




A tv> promoted summer campaign by 
lestoil should, according to the com- 
pany, • k p and the over-all market for 
all-purpose cleaners by 70 percent and 
increase store profits on lestoil by 300 
percent lestoil Pine Scent cleanser will 
be packaged in these reusable Early 
American historical flasks throughout 
the company's marketing area. 



sas and Iowa. In 1 939 he joined 
NBC as eastern director of the 
Public Service Di\ ision. With the 
Blue Network ( now ABC) in 1 942. 
he was named manager of the pub- 
lic service division of that com- 
pany and continued in that capa- 
city until 1946. 

Returning to academic life. Sum- 
mers joined the Department of 
Speech at Ohio State in 1946. be- 
came head of the radio and tv 
education program. In addition to 
regular teaching assignments, he 
has conducted numerous studies 
dealing with broadcasting. 

Tv Push for New Pops 

Spot telev ision in 17 states is 
doing the bulk of the job of intro- 
ducing a new product for Fairmont 
Foods this summer Item is a fro /en 
novelty called Jolh-lolli, an ice 
milk bar on a stick with a lollipop 
in t'ie center. Fairmont, w hich last 
year spent over mmwi.OOO m spot 
lv to promote Us ice cream and 
notnto chip products, cites this 
campaign as the "heaviest ad- 
vi* r! sing-marketing program ever 
nut behind a fro/en novelty " Pur- 
chased via its neu agency. 1 atham- 
I aird. the spots will run into 
Auriist Radio hacks up the tv 
campaign, as will newspaper and 
point-of-sale. 
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Goldwyn Hits to Swell 
WCBS-TV Film Library 

WCBS-TV. one of the big spend- 
ers in the feature film bracket in 
the absence of late-night network 
service, did it again last week with 
the acquisition of 50 highly salable, 
highly promotable first-run movies 
produced b\ Samuel Goldwyn. 

Among the films, slated for pres- 
entation beginning in January, 1965. 
are "The Best Years of Our Lives." 
winner of nine Academy Awards, 
and five coveted Danny Kaye films: 
••The Kid From Brooklyn." "The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty," "A 
Song is Born." " Up in Arms" and 
"Wonder Man." With the Danny 
Kaye tv series much in the public 
eye, garnering more than its share of 
Emmies this year, the features 
should have added impact. 

The Goldwyn productions li- 
censed by WCBS-TV have won IS 
Acadenn Awards and rank among 
the biggest box-office attractions in 
motion picture history. 

The purchase is just one of a 
long string of multi-million dollar 
investments bv WCBS-TV beginning 
in 1956 with the acquisition of 
more than 700 MOM features. 

Opens Dallas Office 

Further illustration that broad- 
cast advertising activity is not the 
two-cit) affair it once was: Select 
Station Representatives has opened 
an office in Dallas ("4 1 0 Reliance 
Life Building) to sell ten of its 
southern and western stations. 
Wells Bruen is manager; Peter 
I eddlie. account executive. Stations 
are WITH Baltimore. WLEE CAM 
& TV) Richmond. Wl'SN-TV 
Charleston. WHIN-TV Hunting- 
ton (W Va.l. WHIS (AM A TV) 
Bluefield (AY. Va.l. KTTS CAM & 
TV) Springfield (Mo.) and KTF.N- 
I V Ada. (Okla.). Last station 
joins the list July 1 . 

African Net's Ad Rep 

If wui'rc interested in buying 
time in Northern Rhodesia, or. for 
i tint matter, Tangamika. Mozam- 
bique or Southern Rhodesia, get 
in touch with the Pan American 
Broadcasting Co. The international 



station representative has just been 
named exclusive advertising rep 
for the United States and Canada 
and will also act as the U. S. office 
for the Northern Rhodesia Broad- 
easting Corp. 

The African network, which 
operates the only radio broadcast- 
ing service in Northern Rhodesia, 
is headquartered in Lusaka, the 
country's capital. It transmits on 
both medium and short wave and 
claims to reach an audience of 
750,000 in both Rhodcsias and the 
two neighboring countries. Pan 
American's New York office is at 
380 Lexington Ave. 

Kelley Named Storer 
National Sales Director 

William E. (Bill) Kelley has 
been named director of national 
sales for the Radio Division of 
Storer Broadcasting Co. He suc- 
ceeds William L. Wright who re- 
turned to the talent staff of Storer 
station W1BG Philadelphia. 

A Storer employee from 1951 to 
1959, Kelley rejoins the organiza- 
tion from AM Radio Sales Net- 
work where he was a national sales 
rep for Golden West Mid-Contin- 
ent and Westinghousc Broadcast- 
ing properties. 

Kelley began his career in 1 946 
at WHOT "South Bend, and in 
1949 joined the staff of KFDA 
Amarillo. While with Storer. he 
was employed at KEYL San An- 
tonio, company sales headquarters 
in New York. WVUE Philadelphia 
and WSPD-TV Toledo. 




Strouse Surveys Madison 
Avenue Advertising Scene 

No one doubts that New York 
is the hub of the advertising udf 
verse, but the latest extent of itf 
influence was outlined by Norman 
Strouse, chairman of the board of 
the 4As and J. Walter Thompson 
president. 

One-third of the more than $5 
billion ageney-produeed annual 
advertising volume in the country 
emanates from New York, he toll 
the Mercantile Section of the N Y. 
Board of Trade. He was there to 
accept an award on behalf of the 
industry for its contributions to 
our economy. 

Observing the size of the 
advertising volume during V 
was $13 billion, Strouse estimated, 
that the agencies created $5,57*5 
million of it. Of this total volume;, 
"easily a third of it is created and 
placed by the 800 advertising 
agencies in New York employing 
more than 25,000 people," he said. 

Benefiting from this advertising! 
according to Strouse: 

• 47 different firms engaged in 
radio and tv, employing 12,800 
people; 

• 700 periodicals and newspa- 
pers, employing more than 50,001 
people; 

• 375 supplier firms engaged 
in typesetting, photo-engraving and 
eleetrotyping. employing 1 0,000; 

• untold additional employees 
engaged in outdoor and transit ad;* 
vertising, direct mail, premium antf 
sales promotion, and in sales re- 
lated to films and recordings. 




Str • (c) accepts award from Arthur Flynn, chairman of the Mercantile Section, while RfeharO 
Seel 'r), chairman of award committee, l->oks on. 
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KEDS ROCKETS SPOTS 




This "spaceman" is rocketed four limes a 
day at the World's Fair to demonstrate the 
Bell Rocket Belt — a strapped-ontheback 
propulsion system that allows him to move 
ibout in air at will. But he also launches one 
of the largest advertising and promotion cam* 
paigns U. S Rubber has ever undertaken on 
behalf of U.S. Keds' dealers. The Koijnrl 
commercials will run in 160 markets around 
kids' shows. 



Zenith: $1.5 Million Ad 
Campaign on Color Tv 

Zenith will underscore its faith 
in color tv as a selling tool to the 
tune of $ 1 .500.000-plus this fall 
when it launches an all-out coast- 
to-coast campaign on network color 
tv. 

The campaign is aimed at p re- 
selling "the company's new product 
lines for Zenith dealers throughout 
the fall selling season." said L. C. 
Truesdell. president of the Zenith 
Sales Corp.. in announcing the 
buys. 

The company has scheduled a 
total of 39 one-minute color par- 
ticipations on six NBC shows, in- 
cluding the two-day World Scries 
ill (/<)//, The Virginian. I" he Jack 
Paar Show, Andy Williams and 
Jonathan Winters. 

Although Zenith will advertise 
its full line of products, emphasis 
will he on color t\ receivers. 



DDB Builds Billings 
With Brewery Addition 

Doyle Dane Bernbach continues 
to climb the radio-tv billings lad- 
der, with the latest boost coming 
from Drewry's. Ltd.. the brewer) 
billing $2 million (about half in spot 
tv alone), which moves over to the 
agency's Chicago branch in Septem- 



ber, from M.iel .irl.ind. Ave) aid. 
It brings DDB's new business thus 
far this year to over $2<) million, 
more than twice its gross th in l*)M 
Since the new accounts include 
broadcast users like Slein/. Ouakct 
Oats and International I ate\ ( I so- 
cieties), it is very likely that DDB 
has moved up from the 3 1st place 
among radio and tv agencies it held 
in I 1 ) 63. Last year it spent SIS. 2 
million of its approximately $74 
million total billings in air media. 

Rep Appointments 

Savalli Gates has picked up five 
stations in recent weeks. Three 
comprise the Idaho Big Buy — 
KIDO Boise. KSFI Pocatello' and 
KTP1 'I win I -'alls. The other two 
are Kl SI S.ilina and KAIL-'! V 
Fresno, 

Other appointments: Venard. 
Torbet & Mc( 'onnell has taken 
over WROZ Fvansville; Ohio Sta- 
tions Representatives was appointed 
regional rep for WANE Ft. Wayne, 
in Oh io. 



Grant Advertising 
Around the Globe 

Grant Advertising's recent ac- 
tivities are no less international 
than having completed the first 
market research study of north- 
eastern Thailand and snaring the 
reportedly "substantial" world-w ide 
advertising billings of the Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. (engineering and 
contracting). 

The Thailand study, in addition 
to information on 42 different prod- 
uct categories, includes a com- 
plete media study of nine cities, 
showing radio and telev ision ef- 
fectiveness, readership of maga- 
zines and newspapers, cinema pref- 
erences, depth of outdoor ad- 
vertising recognition. Study also 
gives regional information on pre- 
miums, price reductions, lot ten- 
da) newspapers, retailers' com- 
plaints, public address wire systems, 
etc. 

Initial Grant promotion for Par- 
sons is the D.i cc Chittagong (Pa- 
kistan) water supply and sewerage 
project. Large bid advertisements 
will be placed by the agency in 
Belgium. United Kingdom. Swit- 
zerland. Sweden. France, Japan. 
Australia. Canada, Italy. Germany. 
Holland and the United States. 



FM Audience Is Different 

I he l-M audience is a separate 
entity and can't he readied effective- 
ly by either AM radio or tv . argues 
a just-released research bulletin is- 
sued bv the National Assn ol KM 
Broadcasters. 

According to a recent studv con- 
ducted for NAI MB bv Data. I in. 
51 percent of all FM listeners 
shunned AM during a given week , 
the average number of hours of lis- 
tening to AM radio in all homes is 
I I hours a week, but rn I M homes 
the figure is eight hours, 

I he pattern is similar in tv . with 
16 hours viewing in all homes, but 
only 1 3 hours of view mg in FM 
homes. 

Will Sell Susquehanna 
Stations in New York 

Following in the footsteps of 
some of the larger station groups, 
Susquehanna Broadcasting Co is 
setting up its 
own national 
sales office in 
New York t o 
supplement a c- 
tiv ities of rep- 
resentative Rob- 
ert F. Fastman 

James K 
I lackett. former 
vice president of 
media at Ark- 
wright Advertising 
new operation. 

Growing acceptance of its mar- 
kets, said Susquehanna vice presi- 
dent Arthur Carlson, "requires in- 
creased in-depth corporate presen- 
tation to both agencies and adver- 
tisers." The Susquehanna stations 
are WARM Seranton-U ilkes-Barre. 
\\ HLO \kron - Canton. W ICi 
Prov idence, and W SB A I-aneastcr- 
Vork-Harrisburc. 



Spartanburg Station Sold 

WORD has been sold by Belk 
Broadcasting Co of South Carolina 
for $250,000. Purchaser is Asso- 
ciated Broadcasting Corp . whose 
principal owner is Robert B 
Brown, and which also owns 
W1 LK Tavlorsville. V C Belk 
retains its other four radio sta- 
tions. WIS I Charlotte. \" C . 
\\ KIN Raleigh. \ C . WQ\[ 
Columbia. S C. and U PDO Jack- 
sonv ille. I la. 




James K. Hacked 

head the 
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Borden, Sweets Buy 
ABC-TV Daytime Block 

Making its first buy into the 
ABC-1Y daytime schedule, Bor- 
den Co., via Young & Rubieam. 
will sponsor the Saturday and Sun- 
day morning children's program- 
ing block and Trailmaster begin- 
ning in July. 

Renewing for several of the 
same Satu rday and Sunday morn- 
ing shows and Trail muster is 
Sweets Co. of America, via Henry 
Eisen Agency. Buy, on behalf of 
Tootsic Rolls is for 52 weeks ef- 
fective Sept. 19. 

Mutual President Cheers 
Upcoming Rating Audit 

Calling the upcoming audit of 
four rating services system by the 
fledging B roadcast Rating Council 
a "giant step," Robert F. Hurleigh, 
Mutual Broadcasting System presi- 
dent, said., "perhaps no present 
service can supply the best of all 
possible measurements under the 
economics by which we have to 



live. But whatever figures arc pro- 
duced now, there will at least be 
no mystery as to how they were 
obtained." 

Writing in the network's June 
newsletter, Hurleigh pointed out 
that four of the scrviecs have al- 
ready indicated their willingness to 
be audited, adding that for the re- 
maining companies in the field, it 
can only be a matter of time. "Fail- 
ure to fall into line could be in- 
terpreted as an admission of inade- 
quacy that might lead to the end 
of the line." he said. 

"To an outsider, the sometimes 
eloak and dagger posturings of the 
services in the past must have re- 
sembled eomie opera buffoonery of 
the highest art," Hurleigh continu- 
ed. "To the industry itself, how- 
ever, to whom the figures often 
could be a matter of profit and loss, 
or even life and death, the humor 
did not quite come off." 

Praising the Broadcast Ratings 
Council's plan for unbiased check- 
ing of present day methods, Hur- 
leigh ealled it "all to the good." He 
said that the "pig in a poke" is now 
part of history, that the over-all re- 
sult can only be of benefit to all." 




Mort Rubenstein now with CBS-TV 



CBS-TV Names Creative 
Director for Advertising 

Mort Rubenstein is the new 
creative director, advertising and 
sales promotion department, CBS- 
TV. 

Holding the same title for the; 
CBS-TV Stations Div. since May, 
1958, Rubenstein first joined CBS 
in 1947 as a member of the aft 
department and in 1951 becarrii 
a member of the art staff of the 
CBS-TV Network. 

ABC Drops HOotenanny, 
Moves in Outer Limits 

In its opening gambit to capture 
the ratings this fall, ABC announced 
it would drop Hootenaimy. replace 
it with Outer Limits. Time slot Ts 
7:30 to 8:30, Saturdays. Outer 
Limits had been set originally toi 
Wednesday, 8:30 to 9:30. Courts 
tering the ABC show will be CBS* 
Jackie Gleuson hour and NBC's 
Flipper and Mr. Magoo half-hours. 

Other ABC moves: Wednesday 
8:30 to 9, Shindig, musical variety; 
Wednesday. 9 to 10, Mickey Roo- 1 
ney's Mickey; Friday 9 to 9:30, 1 
Valentine's Day, comedy starring 
Tony Franciosa. Opposing: Wed- 
nesday 8:30, an NBC" feature 
movie, CBS' Beverly Hillbillies; 
Wednesday at 9:00,' CBS' DM 
Van Dyke show, NBC's movfe 
continuation: Friday 9 to 9; 30; 
NBC's Bob Hope, CBS' Enter- 
tainers, starring Carol Burnett. 

Tobacco Money for 'Today' 

R. J. Reynolds (William £jf|f| 
has bought multi-partieipations in 
NBC-TV's Today show starttflf 
July 6, marking the first etgaiSl 
order in the early-morning pro- 
gram since 1956. 



SALESMAN OF THE YEAR 




ABC-TV's Dick Clark, stir of the "Mining l V»" segment of "Operation Daybreak" 
(11 30neon daily) and "American Bandstand Saturday), receives that award from 
Walbc® E Campbell, secretary of the Nation Association of Direct Selling Com- 
P* n '»* Participating shows, "Missing links" an© Bandstand'' have several sponsors 
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ADVERTISERS 

Ross Itur/flnv promoted lo mar- 
ket inu nniiuigvr of the I'osi Div 
of General Foods Corp. He suc- 
ceeds James W. Viitlrcvvs, u ho 
was recently named president and 
general manager of General Foods, 
Ltd.. Canada. Since joining the 
company in 1952 Bar/clay served 
as institutional field representative 
at Battle Creek. Mich., manager of 
Post operations, Kankakee. III., 
and most recently as Post ad- 
vertising and merchandise man- 
ager. White Plains. William I.. 
Jackson succeeds Bar/clay. • 

Lloxl \V. Durmit appointed mar- 
keting manager for new products 
for Borden Foods Co. Formerly 
he was vice president and account 
executive at Lennen & Newell. 
Inc. 

I'.. C. Shin»lcfon named man- 
ager of retread tire sales for B. F 
Goodrich Tire Co. Since joining 
the company in 1937 he served in 
advertising, tire sales, equipment 
sales, passenger car tire sales and 
as manager of tire program plan- 
ning. 

Kcndrick K. Wilson, Jr., elected 
director of Avon Products. He is 
currently chairman of the board of 
directors a nd chief executive offi- 
cer of Avco Corp., director of 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp.. Mot- 
fats Ltd. and Dayco Corp., and a 
trustee of Dry Dock Savings Bank. 
New York City, as well as an over- 
seer of Tuck School of Business 
Administration at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 





Richard K. I.imhai li appointed 
puhlie relations manager tor John 
Oster Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee. W is. l-oriuerl) he was ad 
\erlising manager tor Ra'mlair, 
Inc. 

Russell I\. Nell' appointed com- 
mercial production supervisor of 
General Mills, lie comes t.> Gen- 
eral Mills after several years as 
television and radio director at 
Knox Reeves Advertising Agency, . 
Mm nea polls. 

Frank T. Sherunin appointed 
director of new product sales for 
the Prest-O-Lite Co.. headquarter- 
ing in Toledo. Ohio. He was form- 
erly associated with American- 
Standard. Detroit, as manager of 
tnterdiv isional sales and most re- 
cently as manager of products for 
the \-S Rochester (N.Y.) Instru- 
ments plant. 

Robert P. lUuiiuau and John II. 
Midler, Jr., appointed adv ertising 
and merchandising manager, and 
national sales manager, respectively, 
of Maxwell House Div. of General 
Foods Corp. 

Bauman will succeed (>>«»rj*v 
Breiuser, Jr.. who w as named mar- 
keting director lor GF's Interna- 
tional Div . Since joining the com- 
pany in 1 95S. Ban ma n served as an 
area salesman, product manager, 
for Maxwell House Div., assistant 
to the president of GF and most re- 
cent!) as sales manager for Maxwell 
House. Midler joined the com pan) 
as associate product manager, 
serving this past \ear as market- 
ing operations manager for GF's 
Institutional Food Service division. 
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IWhat 
broadcast 
trade publication 
led its field in 
all large-scale 
surveys of agency 
and advertiser 
readership 
during 1963? 



SPONSOR! 



•Want full details? 
Write SPONSOR, 
555 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10017 
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THE ONLY PART OF 
SPONSOR THAT'S 
NOT ABOUT 
BUYING! 




All buying. All broadcast buying. That's 
SPONSOR, from stem to stern, master 
of an editorial policy which bars every- 
thing else. What does the editorial 
policy let in? The urgent top-of-the- 
news; the deep significance thereof; 
trends up or down which buyers should 
be climbing on or jumping off of; in- 
cisive views of the future. Result: Vital, 
fast-paced enrichment of the buying 
mix, that reservoir of turmoil and turn- 
over in back of the buyer's mind into 
which he stirs fresh numbers and avails 
to come up with the best possible buy. 
No waste for buyers in SPONSOR, the 
broadcast idea weekly that is all-meat 
for advertisers, too. 555 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. Telephone: 212 Murrayhill 
7-8080. 



S ONSOR SPOTLIGHT 



Mark L. Green appointed retail 
advertising manager for Bell & 
Howell Photo Sales Co. He comes 
to the company from Sylvania 
Electric -Products where he was re- 
gional advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. Prior to that he 
was assistant account executive for 
Campbell Ewald advertising. 

Ken Edwards, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Culligan 
Inc., Northbrook, 111., chosen sales 
promotion "Man of the Year"' by 
the International Sales Promotion 
Executives Assn. 



AGENCIES 

L. Theodore Barnett, Jr., and 
Hay niond R. Men/el appointed 
vice presidents of creative depart- 
ment for Foote Cone & Belding. 
San Francisco. Barnett joined the 
agency 1 1 years ago after previous 
creative experience with N. VV. 
Aycr & Son. Prior to joining the 
agency in 1956, Mcnzcl served in 
the creative department of N. W. 
Aycr, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Frank C. Murphy retired as 
media director at Erwin Wasey. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan after 34 years. 
He joined Geare-Marston, Inc. in 
1930, continued as media director 
after the agency merged with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan and later with Erwin 
Wasey. 

Ruth Fredericks joined Batten. 
Barton, Durstinc & Osborn, Los 
Angeles, as media buyer. For the 
past five years she was media 
director of C. J. La Roche & Co. 

Eiiwr C. Akerson appointed 
controller of Carson Roberts Ad- 
vertising, Los Angeles. Previously 
lie was business manager, vice 
president and treasurer of Charles 
Bowes Advertising, Los Angeles. 

Fdward G. Ball joined Creative 
Group. Appleton. Wis. as account 
xecutive and creative planner. 
■ ^rmerly he was director of ad- 
\c 'ising, merchandising and public 
rel ons for Miller High Life. 




Mark L. Green Ken Edwarth 



Norman Vale promoted to vice 
president of Lenncn & Newell. 
Prior to joining the agency as an 
account executive in 1962, he 
served as account executive at 
Sullivan, Stauffcr, Colwcll & Bay- 
les for two years. 

Karl F. Vollmer, manager of tffe 
Chicago office of Young & Rjfl 
bicam. appointed senior vice presi- 
dent and transferred to the agency's 
New York office where he will 
serve as associate chairman of the 
plans board. G. Bowman Kreer, 
formerly senior vice president of 
Clinton E. Frank agency, joined 
Young & Rubicam to take over 
as manager of the Chicago office. 

Philip Feld joined Street & Fin- 
ney, Inc. as vice president and, 
director of radio-television produc- 
tion and network programing. 
Formerly he was president M 
Eastern Motion Pictures and pre- 
vious to that head of the com- 
mercial production department at 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Jane Dowden promoted to vice 
president of media services of 
Noble-Dury & Associates, Nash- 
ville and Memphis. She joined the 
agency in 1956 as media director. 
In 1962, Mrs. Dowden was named 
as one of the ten outstanding medli 
buyers in the South in a SponsqE 
magazine poll. Neika Brewer, for- 
merly associate media director, 
promoted to director media director. 




Jane Dbwden NeiVi Breveef 
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Henry Kornhjuter Gordon Werner Richard Neely Alexander Mohtjrot Jerome R Reeves frank S M*ng*n 



I Icury Kornlianser and Cordon 
Werner elected vice presidents at 
Ted Bates. Kornha user, account 
supervisor, joined the agency in 
1963 after leaving Kastor, Hilton, 
Chesley. Clifford A Atherton 
where he was vice president. Prior 
to joining Hates in 1 963 as head 
of international administration, 
Werner served seven years with W. 
R. Grace 4t Co. as assistant sec- 
retary. • 

Donald K. Blackburn, Joseph 
U,. Ilijjpns and Robert M. Fit/- 
gihbons named creative director, 
copy supervisor, and account execu- 
tive, respectively, for Zimmer, Kel- 
ler A Calvert, Detroit. Previously 
Blackburn was president of his own 
company, Don Blackburn & 
Assoc.. Chicago. Prior to joining 
the agency in 1963 as cop) writer. 
Biggins was in the creative depart- 
ments of Young & R ubieam and 
J. Walter Thompson. Detroit. For- 
merly Fit/gibbons served as vice 
president of Bobcrtz & Associates. 

(iraliam I). I lav named media 
director at Compton Advertising. 
He was formerly head broadcast 
buyer for the agency. 

Wright Ferguson, account execu- 
tive, elected vice president at Sulli- 
van, Stauffer, Co I well A Bayles. 

Sanford II .Mollis elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Met lis & Lebow Corp. He is also 
senior vice president of the agency 
and heads the promotional adver- 
tising depart ment. 

Sydnev Reich, director of pro- 
duction, elected vice president of 
Parkson Advertising Agency. 

Robert P. Futon elected director 
of Ted Bates. He is general man- 
ager of Ted Bates Werbcgesell- 
schaft mbH, West Germany. 



Richard Ncelv named vice presi- 
dent and director of creative ser- 
vices for McCann-Hrickson, San 
Francisco. For the past four years 
he served as \ ice president and 
creative group head with BBDO. 

Alexander M oh tares promoted 
to vice president and executive art 
director of Chiru rg & Cairns, New 
York. He joined the agency in 
1949 as art director, later moving 
to Grey Advertising to serve as 
art group supervisor. In 1 96 1 he 
rejoined Chirurg & Cairns. 

Richard A. I)an/ig joined Erwin 
Wasey. Ruthrauff & Ryan. New 
York, as an account executive. He 
comes to the agency from Clay- 
Adams. Inc., where he served as 
advertising manager. 

Norman Fox joined Gumbinner- 
North Co., as account executive. 
He was formerly an account execu- 
tive at West, Weir «fc Bartef. 

Peter M. Bnnlnch, Arthur S. 
Pardoll and Richard C. Pickett, 

associate media directors, elected 
vice presidents of P'oote, Cone A: 
Belding. New York. 

Robert F. Dellinger. executive 
vice president. Grant Advertising, 
appointed chairman of the Televi- 
sion and Cinema Panel at the XVI 
Ann ual World Congress of the 
International Advertising Assn. 

TV MEDIA 

Paul OTriel named general 
manager of KDKA-I'V Pittsburgh 
Since 1 95 S he served as general 
manager of WBZ Radio Boston. 

Fllis Shook named program 
operations manager at Yv ITG- I V 
Washington. Formerly he was 
production manager. 



Jerome R. Reeves appointed 
director of programing of Corin- 
thian Broadcasting Corp. 1 le is re- 
signing as general manager of 
KDkA-'l V Pittsburgh to join 
( orinthian. 

Frank S. Mangan appointed telc- 
v ision sales executive lor RKO 
General National Sales. Chicago. 
For the past nine \cars he served 
with NBC as network tv salesman, 
director of sales of \\ RCV-'l V 
Philadelphia, and as manager of 
NBC- I V spot sales and spot t\ 
salesman. 

William J. Jones appointed chief 
engineer for W I OP- I V Washing- 
ton. He joined the station in 1 94 2 
serving in vario us engineering ca- 
pacities, most recently as assistant 
to the vice president of engineering 
for Post-New sweck stations. 

(ierald A. I av lor appointed pro- 
gram promotion manager for 
CBS- IV. HolKwood In *|956 he 
joined the network's promotion 
staff and most recently served as 
manager of on-air promotion. 

Stan Bloom and Joseph Jones 

named promotion director and 
copv director, respective!) . for 
Wl B\\ - 1 \ Miami Bloom served 
in the station's promotion depart- 
ment handling on-thc-air promo- 
tion and produced and directed 
several Project 10 Documentaries, 
the best know n being "Picture of 
a Cuban.'' Jones served in the copv 
department for the past three 
vears. 

I'd SluKlhiirne named statio i 
manager of W I KA - 1 \ I ouisv die 
Prior to joining the station in |9M 
as sales manager he held man- 
agerial positions with the Rounsj- 
ville stations He replaces I . Bern 
Smith, who joined W I \ W I v ,m->- 
v ille. Ind as general manager 
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•ONSOR SPOTLIGHf 



Calcx Augustine elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club. He is director of advertising, 
promotion and public relations for 
\\ IIC Pittsburgh. 

James A. Skelly appointed local 
sales representative for WAV -TV 
Cleveland. Most recently he worked 
in sales for Crane-Howard Litho- 
graph Co. and Skelly Typeset. 

Francis .1. Doherty, Jr., appoint- 
ed station manager of WJZB Wor- 
cester, Mass. For the past five 
years he served as promotion man- 
ager of WW LP Springfield, Mass. 

Richard Bruce Taylor appointed 
account executive for WBKB 
Chicago. Formerly he was director 
of sales research and sales develop- 
ment for ABC-TV Spot Sales. 
Chicago. 



RADIO MEDIA 

Al Morton appointed program 
director of WMPP Chicago. He 
comes to the station from WMAB 
Munising, Mich. 

Nelson M. Smith retired as en- 
gineer-technical operations for 
CBS Radio after 35 years of serv- 
ice. He originally joined the net- 
work as studio engineer at master 
control. 

Art Church named sales man- 
ager for KOOL Radio Phoenix. 
Formerly he was an account execu- 
tive with KOOL- 1 V. 

John J uremic/ appointed busi- 
ness manager of \\ W'SW Pittsburgh. 
He has been with the station for 1 4 
years. 

Lu^cnc K'uin appointed member 
of the executive staff. RKO Gen- 
era I Broadcasting, in programing. 
He recently resigned as vice pit. si- 
dent of World Wide Information 
Scrv ices. 

\1 1 leacock and Neil Mclnhre 

appointed program manager and 
assistant program manager al 
VA INS Radio Neu York. Heacoek 




Caley Aujustine Jon Holiday 



comes to the station from WBZ 
Boston where he served as pro- 
gram manager. Prior to joining the 
station in 1963 as producer-direc- 
tor, Mclntyre was assistant pro- 
gram manager and music director 
for KQV Radio Pittsburgh. 

Mark Olds and Joel Chasenian 

named national radio executive at 
Group W headquarters and general 
manager of WINS New York, re- 
spectively. Since 1962 Olds served 
as general manager of WINS. For 
the past six months Chascman 
served as assistant general man- 
ager of WINS after two years as 
executive producer of "The Steve 
Allen Show." 

L. Clark Tierney, C. K. Wheeler 
and C. Matthew S. Tierney were 
elected president and treasurer, 
vice president and general manager 
and vice president, respectively, of 
WPDX Radio, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
L. Clark Tierney fills a position 
left vacant by the death of George 
Kallam on May 20. 

Norman H. Furnian appointed 
general manager of WEVD New 
York. Founder and former presi- 
dent of Furman Feiner Advertis- 
ing he joined the station in 1932 
as an account executive. He left 
WEVD for a short interim to 
serve as director of WBMS Bos- 
ton, to return to W FA 13 as direc- 
tor of sales and assistant to the 
general manager. 




Non jn B Furman Eddie Chase 



Fred W. Foerstcr, promotion 
director, WBRE Radio-TV, Wilkes- 
Barrc and WSCR Radio Scranton. 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Wilkcs-Barrc. 

Jon Holiday returned to WIST 
Charlotte as program director. He 
was associated with WIST from 
1957 to 1959 when he became part 
owner and manager of WHYE 
Roanoke, Va., WAIR Winstoil- 
Salem and KROD El Paso, Tex, 

Alberto Pereira named program 
director for WPFM Providence, 
R. 1. He started with WPFM eight 
years ago as staff announcer, and 
formerly was program director fbr 
WXCN-FM Providence, 



SYNDICATION 
SERVICES 

Dr. E. J. Alexander appointed 
program director of ALF Produc- 
tions, Miami. 

Eddie Chase joined National TV 
Log as an executive in charge of 
central division sales in the Chi- 
cago office. He comes to the com- 
pany after resigning as director 
of programing for International 
Good Music Corp. 

Hiintly P, Briggs named assist- 
ant general manager of Technicolor 
Corp.'s commercial and educational 
branch, headquartering in Burbank, 
Calif. He was vice president in 
charge of the West Coast office 
for Rosenbloom Elias & Assoc* 

A. Frank Reel appointed exceu- 
tive vice president in charge m 
business and legal affairs for United 
Artists. Since joining UA-TV in 
1954 he served as vice president, 
in charge of legal affairs and mo$t 
recently as vice president in charge 
of business affairs. 




Hurvlly Briggs A. Frank Reel 



COMMERCIAL CRITIQUE 




Good advertising- 
it's always believable 




DON C. RING, 

copy supervisor far John C. Oowd, 
Botlon, says that in hit 33 years he's 
"acquired a tlight neurosis, a nttvoul 
stomach, a prematurely bald head, a 
wife, three children, large unpaid med- 
ical bills, a d©9, a house that even 
Washington's horse wouldn't have slept 
in, a ridiculous mortgage, a used car 
and a feeling of surprised disbelief 
when my work actually sees print " 
Nine years in copy work, first with 
BBOO, then with NEGEA Service Co., 
he seems to make disbelieving his 
life's work. 



By Don C. Ring 

C<»p\ supervisor 
Joint (". Dowel, I no, 
Itosloii, Mass. 



■ If the next party you attend is 
a little dull, wait for a pause in 
the conversation and fill it with 
some innocuous commentary on 

| television commercials. Then duck! 
Everyone, it seems, has strong 
opinions on t\ sales pitches. Most 
of the opinions are highly critical. 
And. unfortunately, most of the 

I criticisms are quite valid. 

Why should that be so? 'I cle- 
vision is an exciting medium. It 
offers infinite opportunities for 
creative selling. Yet, it is fast be- 
coming a coast-to-coast showcase 
for mediocrity. If we want to keep 
eatin', we'd better find out why 

I . . . and last! 

Let's take a look at a good t\ 

| commercial (there are some) and 
see what makes it good, what makes 

I it stand head and shoulders above 
the others. Is it humor? Visual 
gimmicks? Or siniplv a big bud- 
get? 

Cracker Jacks (you remember 
them — "a prize in each and every 
I pack") has a set of commercials 
running right now that is as good 
as anything I've ever seen. 1 don't 
know what the production budget 
was. But I'll bet a pretty it wasn't 
high. Visual gimmicks 0 There are 
none! Humor? Plenty . . . but it's 
working humor! It's not stuck in 
because the client likes a laugh. 
It's an integral part of the sales 
pitch. 

For those who haven't seen one 
of these Cracker Jacks gems, let 
me give a brief outline. A typical 
Commercial opens with a pleasant, 
middle-aged man seated on a train. 
A small boy takes the scat next 



to him and promptly falls asleep. 
The man. after some ob\ious w rest- 
ling with his conscience, steals the 
youngster's Cracker Jacks. He rides 
along munching happily for four 
or five frames. I hen. sheepishly, 
returns the goodies — to a wide- 
awake child wearing a disgusted 
frown. A voice-over closes the vi- 
gnette with the words. "When it 
comes to Cracker Jacks, some kids 
just never grow up." 

Simple? You bet. But it's effec- 
tive and creative and, what's more 
important in my opinion, it sells. 
And not just to the obvious mar- 
ket — the child rcn. This campaign 
has across-the-boa rd appeal. Kids 
believe the ads because — well — 
because kids like to believe the 
worst of grownups. Adults accept 
the ads because these entertaining 
commercial messages get across 
one single fact: Cracker Jacks 
taste good. They don't make you 
handsome or popular; they're not 
calorie-controlled or vitamin en- 
riched. They're just fun to eat. 
That kind of candor is hard to 
come by these days. Quite refresh- 
ing, too. 

Now. though the Cracker Jacks 
commercials are highly original, 
they do have one thing in com- 
mon w ith all other good television 
sales messages: They're believable. 
And I'd say that's the common 
denominator of everything that's 
good on television. Oh. you can 
spend a fortune for talent, shoot 
liKation scenes 'til you're red in 
the pocketbook and utilize all the 
latest production techniques and 
tricks to make a commercial that's 
an art form — or a bomb — but 
if it's not believable, it's not going 
to sell anyone anything. \nd many 
of them are just unbelievable. 

The funny thing is that most 
ad\ertisers wouldn't think of try- 



ing to sell a potential customer 
face-to-faee the way they try to 
sell him on television. I hey 
wouldn't resort to a hysterical Use 
of useless and boring superlatives, 
or of maddening repetition. 1 hey 
wouldn't dare face the ridicule of 
any moderately intelligent consu- 
mer. Vet advertisers, time and 
again, w ill crouch behind their 
electronic breastworks and make 
the most outrageous, unbelievable 
and irritating claims for their prod- 
ucts. 

1 he answer'.' I'm afraid it's all 
mixed up with something called 
professionalism in advertising l'n- 
til we in the industry start making 
decisions, standing up for them 
and standing behind them, we're 
doomed to doing things the client's 
way. If he's enlightened, we're in 
luck If he's not. we've got two 
choices resignation or medioc- 
rity . 

In the meantime, keep on writ- 
ing the commercials believable the 
first time 'round % ou can always 
rew rite to please the client. Who 
knows' Someday . maybe you won': 
have to ■ 
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Do you have a question 

about your subscription? 

Do you want to order 

or renew your subscription? 



n 

If you have any questions about your 1 

subscription, place your magazine address | 

label where indicated and clip this form ■ 
to your letter. 

If you're moving please let us know ■ 
about five weeks before changing your 

address. Place your magazine address I 

label where indicated and print your new | 
address on this form. 

If you subscribe mail this form with your I 
payment, and check: 

< ) New Subscription ■ 

( ) Renew my present subscription I 

(include label) - 

Rates in U.S and Canada: 3 yrs., $10; I 
2 yrs , 38, 1 yr , $5. 



ATTACH LABEL HERE 

To insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription be sure 
to include your SPONSOR Address Label. 



■ Name- ' 

Your Title- | 

I Addrest ■ 

■ City 1 

■ Stdtr Zip Code .... I 

■ CI IP AND /'/All. IO 

SPONSOR I 

■ Subscription Service Dept. I 
• Ojibway Building I 

■ Duluth 2, Minnesota 55802 I 

I.--- _ _ J 

i 



CALENDAR 



JUNE 

Georgia Assn. of Broadcasters, 29th 
annual summer convention, Callaway 
Gardens, Ga. (to 1 6). 

National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg. and New 
Yorker Hotel, New York (to 18). 

North Carolina Assn. of Broad- 
casters, meeting, Governor Tryon 
Hotel, New Bern, N. C. (to 16). 

National Community Television 
Assn., annual convention, Bellevuc- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia (to 19). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
board of directors meeting, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. (15- 
18). 

American Marketing Assn., 47th 
national conference, Sheraton Hotel, 
Dallas (15-19). 

International Advertising Film 
Festival, Palazzo del Cinema, Venice, 
Italy (15-20). 

Assn. of National Advertisers, an- 
nual tv advertising workshop, Plaza 
Hotel, N. Y. (17). 

Los Angeles Copy Club annual 
awards banquet, Beverly Hilton 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif. (17). 

Television Advertising Workshop, 
Plaza Hotel, New York (17). 

Virginia Assn. of Broadcasters, 
meeting, Inglesidc Inn, Staunton, Va. 
(17-19). 

Broadcasting Executives Club of 
N. E., spring convention, Somerset 
Hotel, Boston (18). 

Federation of Canadian Advertis- 
ing & Sales Clubs, 17th annual con- 
ference, Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, 
N.S. (18-21). 

Assn. of Independent Metropolitan 
Stations, annual meeting, Montreal, 
Canada (18-21). 

National Spanish Broadcasters 
Assn. meeting, Palo Alto, Cailf. (19- 
21). 

National Advertising Agency Net- 
work, 1 964 management conference, 
Far Horizons Hotel, Sarasota, Fla. 
(21-25). 

International Design Conference, 

Aspen. Colo. (21-27). 

S. C. Johnson St Son, "Global 
Forum*' for 175 officials from 37 
countries. Americana Hotel. N.Y. 
(21-26). 

Radio- TV-Film Institute. Stanford 
( .ilif.) University, (22-Aug. 15). 

Radio-Television News Directors 
( . rrv Hill Inn, Cherry Hill, N. J. 
(22 y>>. 



.Natl. Assn. of Television & Radio 
Farm Directors, spring-summer meelt- 
ing, hosted b^y Northwest Region^ 
Cherry- Hill Inn, Cherry Hill, N. 1 
(22-25). 

Transamerica Advertising Agency 
Network, annual meeting, N. Y. (23- 
27). 

Florida Assn. of Broadcasters, 
29th annual convention, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach (24-27). 

National Editorial Assn., annual 
convention, Hotel Commodore, N. Y, 
(24-27). 

Maryland - D.C. - Delaware Broad- 
casters Assn. r annual convention, At- 
lantic Sands Motel, Rehoboth Beach, 
Del. (25-27). 

Wisconsin Broadcasters Assn.,, 
meeting, The Abbey, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. (26). 

International Film Festival, Berlin, 
Germany (26-July 7). 

Assn. of Industrial Advertisers, 
42nd annual conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia (28-July 1). 

Insurance Advertising Conference, 
annual meeting, Chatham Bars Inn* 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. (28-July 
1). 

Advertising Federation of America, 
sixth annual seminar in marketing, 
management and advertising, Harvard 
Business School, Boston, Mass. (28- 
July 10). 

First Advertising Agency Network, 
annual convention, Boyne Mountain 
Lodge, Boyne Falls, Mich. (28-July §1 

JULY 

Advertising Assn. of the West, 
annual convention, Sun Valley, Idaho 
(5-9). 

National Broadcast Editorial, sc^ 
cond annual conference, Arden 
House, New York (6-8). 

National Food Brokers Assn., midr 
year management conference, Seattlf 
(12-15). 

National Institute for Audio- 
Visual Selling, annual convention, 
Indiana University, Bloomington (12- 
16). 

British Institute of Radio Engfc 
neers and Institute of Electrical ami 
Electronic Engineers, international 
conference on magnetic recording. 
Savoy Plaza. London, England (12- 
18). ' 

National Housewares Mfrs. Assn., 
exhibit, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
(13-17). 

Western Packaging Ex-position* Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angejffs 
(21-23). 

New York State Ikoadea# J Wf 
Assn., third annual executive con- 
ference, Cooperstown, N. Y. (28-31). 

Annual Summer Workshop iu 
Television and Radio, New Yop-k 
University. New York (29-Aug. 7). 



SPONSOR 





We have seasons, 
but they are relative- 
ly mild, without the 
harsh extremes that often 
disrupt business elsewhere. 
This means year-round high-level 
spending, with a diversified econo- 
my, as a center for government, business, 
recreation, « education, and industry. Few 
stations, we are told, dominate their markets 
as do we in WCTV-land, 
but you probably have 
your own figures 
to prove this! 



land of YEAR-ROUND 
good living, good business 



WCTV 
6 



TALLAHASSEE 
THOMASVILLE 



BLAIR TELEVISION 




Neglect Florence? As welt neglect spring, or Beethoven, 

or supermarkets. Cynosure of connoisseurs of beauty 
and tv buying, Florence is one of/a kind: the 
nation's largest singlerStation market effectively serving an, 
active agricultural-industrial area. 



WBT W 




Florence, South Carolina 

Channel 13 • Maximum power • Maximum value 
Represented nationally by Young Television Corp. 



A Jefferson Standard Station affiliated with 
WBT and WBTV, Charlotte 




